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CONSERVATIVE CONVICTIONS. 








CHAPTER VII. 
Lorp Siiversrince had engaged himself 
to be with his father the next morning at 
half-past nine, and he entered the break- 
fast-room a very few minutes after that 
hour. 


He had made up his mind as to. 











| not a Palliser, as a Tory or Conservative. 

And then, though the little town had gone 
_ back in the ways of the world, the county, 
| or the duke’s division of the county, had { 
/made so much progress, that a Liberal 

candidate recommended by him would 
almost certainly be returned. It was just 
the occasion on which a Palliser should show 
himself ready to serve his country. There 
would be an expense, but he would think 








what he would say to his father. He | nothing of expense in sucha matter. Ten 
t meant to call himself a Conservative, and | thousand pounds spent on such an object 
I to go into the House of Commons under | would not vex him. The very contest would 
that denomination. All the men among | have given him new life. All this Lord 
whom he lived were Conservatives. It Silverbridge understood, but hadsaid tohim- 
'} was a matter on which, as he thought, his | self and to all his friendsthat it was a matter 
'' father could have no right to control him. | in which he did not intend to be controlled. 
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Down in Barsetshire, as well as up in 
| London, there was some little difference of 
h opinion in this matter. The people of 
Silverbridge declared that they would 
prefer to have a Conservative member, as 
indeed they had had one for the last session. 
They had loyally returned the duke himself 
while he was a commoner, but they had 
returned him as being part and parcel of 
the Omnium appendages. That was all 
over now. As a constituency they were 
not endowed with advanced views, and 
' thought that a Conservative would suit 
}| them best. That being so, and as they 
‘ had been told that the duke’s son was a 
Conservative, they fancied that by electing 
him they would be pleasing everybody. 
But, in truth, by so doing they would by 
no means please the duke. He had told 
them on previous occasions that they might 
elect whom they pleased, and felt no anger 
becanse they had elected a Conservative. 
They might send up to Parliament the 
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in England if they wished, only not his son, 


most antediluvian old Tory they could find | 
condescended to love young Tregear. 


The duke had passed a very unhappy 
night. He had told himself that any such 
marriage as that spoken of was ont of the 
| question. He believed that the matter 
| might be so represented to his girl as to 
| make her feel that it was ont of the 
question. He hardly doubted but that he 
'could stamp it out. Though he should 
| have to take her away into some further 
corner of the world, he would stamp it ont. 
| But she, when this foolish passion of hers 
should have been thus stamped ont, could 
never be the pure, the bright, the unsullied, 
unsoiled thing, of the possession of which 
he had thought so much. He had never 
spoken of his hopes about her even to his 
wife, but in the silence of his very silent 
life he had thought much of the day when 
he would give her to some noble youth— 
noble with all gifts of nobility, including 
rank and wealth—who might be fit to 
receive her. Now, even though no one 
else should know it—and all would know 
it—she would be the girl who had 
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His own duchess, she whose loss to him | 
now was as though he had lost half his | 
limbs—had not she in the same way loved | 
a Tregear, or worse than a Tregear, in her | 


early days? Ah, yes! And though his | 
Cora had been so much to him, had he not 
often felt, had he not been feeling all his 
days, that fate had robbed him of the 
sweetest joy that is given to man, in that 
she had not come to him loving him with 
her early spring of love, as she had loved 
that poor ne’er-do-well! How infinite had 
een his regrets. How often had he told 
himself that, with all that Fortune had 
given him, still Fortune had been unjust 
to him because he had been robbed of that. 
Not to save his life could he have whispered 
a word of this to anyone, but he had felt 
it. He had felt it for years. Dear as she 
had been, she had not been quite what she 
would have been but for that. And now 
this girl of his, who was so much dearer to 
him than anything else left to him, was 
doing exactly as her mother had done. The 
young man might be stamped out. He 
might be made to vanish as that other 
young man hadvanished. Butthe fact that | 
he had been there, cherished in the girl’s | 
heart—that could not be stamped out. 

He struggled gallantly to acquit the 
memory of his wife. He could best do 
that by leaning with the full weight of his 
mind on the presumed integrity of Mrs. 
Fiun. Had he not known from the first 
that the woman was an adventuress ? And 
had he not declared to himself over and 
over again that between such a one and 
himseli there should be no intercourse, no 
common feeling? He had allowed himself | 
to be talked into an intimacy, to be talked 
almost into an affection. And this was 
the result! 

And how should he treat this matter 
in his coming interview with his son; or 
should he make an allusion to it? At 
first it seemed as though it would be im- 
possibile for him to give his mind to that 
other subject. How could he enforce the 
meriis of political Liberalism, and the duty 
of adhering to the old family party, 
while his mind was entirely preoccupied 
with his daughter? It had suddenly 
become almost indifferent to him whether 
Silverbridge should be a Conservative or a 
Liberal. But as he dressed he told himself 
that, as a man, he ought to be able to do a 
plain duty, marked out for him as this had | 
been by hisown judgment, withoutregard to 
personal suffering. Thehedgerand ditcher 
must make his hedge and clean his ditch, 


even though he be tormented by rheuma- 
tism. His duty by his son he must do, even 
though his heart were torn in pieces. 
During breakfast he tried to be gracious, 
and condescended to ask his son a question 
about the Prime Minister. Racing was an 
amusement to which English noblemen 


' had been addicted for many ages, and had 


been held to be serviceable rather than dis- 
graceful if conducted in a noble fashion, 
He did not credit Tifto with much 
nobility. He knew but little about the 
major. He would much have preferred 
that his son should have owned a horse 
alone, if he must have anything to do with 
ownership. ‘“ Would it not be better to 
buy the other share ? ” asked the duke. 

“Tt would take a deal of money, sir. 
The major would ask a couple of thousand, 
I should think.” 

“ That is a great deal.” 

“ Andthen the majoris a very useful man. 
He thoroughly understands the turf.” 

“T hope he doesn’t live by it ? ” 

“Oh no; he doesn’t live byit. That is, 
he has a great many irons in the fire.” 

“T do not mind a young man owning a 
horse, if he can afford the expense—as you 





perhaps cando; butI hope you don’t bet.” | 


“ Nothing to speak of.” 
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“* Nothing to speak of is so apt to grow | 


into that which has to be spoken of.” So 
much the father said at breakfast, hardly 
giving his mind to the matter discussed— 
his mind being on other things. 
when their breakfast was eaten, then it 


was necessary that he should begin. 


** Silverbridge,” he said, ‘‘I hope you have 
thought better of what we were talking as 
to these coming elections.” 


“Well, sir; of course I have thought | 


about it.” 

“And you can do as I would have 
your” 

“ You see, sir, a man’s political opinion 
is a kind of thing he can’t get rid of.” 

“You can hardly as yet have any very 
confirmed political opinion. You are still 
young, and I do not suppose that you have 
thought much about politics.” 

“Well, sir; I think I have. I’ve got 
my own ideas. We've got to protect our 
position as well as we can against the 
Radicals and Communists.” 

“T cannot admit thai at all, Silverbridge. 
There is no great political party in this 
country anxious either for communism or 


| for revolution. But, putting all that aside 
for the present, do you think that a man’s 
| political opinions should be held in regard 
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to his own individual interests, or to the 
much wider interests of others, whom we 
call the public ?” 

“To his own interest,” said the young 
man with decision. 

“Tt is simply self-protection then P ” 

“His own and his class. The people 
will look after themselves, and we must 
look after ourselves. We are so few and 
they are so many, that we shall have 

uite enough to do.” 

Then the duke gave his son a somewhat 
lengthy political lecture, which was in- 
tended to teach him that the greatest 
benefit of the greatest number was the 
object to which all political studies should 
tend. Theson listened to it with attention, 
and when it was over, expressed his 
opinion that there was a great deal in 
what his father had said. “I trust, if 
you will consider it,” said the duke, “ that 
you will not find yourself obliged to desert 
the school of politics in which your father 
has not been an inactive supporter, and to 
which your family has belonged for many 


| generations.” 


“T could not call myself a Liberal,” said 
the young politician. 

“Why not?” 

“ Because I am a Conservative.” 


“And you won’t stand for the county | 


' on the Liberal interest.” 


“T should be obliged to tell them that I 


| should always give a Conservative vote.” 


| fusing. 








“Then you refuse to do what I ask? ” 
“T do not know how I can help re- 
If you wanted me to grow a 
couple of inches taller I couldn’t do it, 
even though I should be ever so anxious 
to oblige you.” 

“But a very young man, as you are, 
may have so much deference for his elders 
as to be induced to believe that he has 
been in error.” 

“Oh, yes ; of course.” 

“You cannot but be aware that the 
political condition of the country is the 
one subject to which I have devoted the 
labour of my life.” 

“T know that very well ; and, of course, 


| I know how much they all think of you.” 


“Then my opinion might go for some- 
thing with you ?” 

“So it does, sir; I shouldn’t have 
doubted at all only for that little. Still, 
you see, as the thing is—how am I to 


1 help myself ? ” 








“You believe that you must be right— 


, you, who have never given an hour’s study 
| to the subject!” 








“No, sir. In comparison with a great 
many men, I know that I am a fool. Per- 
haps it is because I know that, that I am 
a Conservative. The Radicals are always 
saying that a Conservative must be a fool. 
Then a fool ought to be a Conservative.” 

Hereupon the father got up from his 
chair and turned round, facing the fire, 
with his back to his son. He was. be- 
coming very angry, but endeavoured to 
restrain his anger. The maiter in dis- 
pute between them was of so great im- 
portance, that he could hardly be justified 
in abandoning it in consequence of argu- 
ments so trifling in themselves as these 
which his son adduced. As hestood there 
for some minutes thinking of it all, he was 
tempted again and again to burst out in 
wrath and threaten the lad—to threaten 
him as to money, as to his amusements, as 
to the general tenure of hislife. The pity 
was so great that the lad should be so 
stubborn and so foolish! He would never 
ask his son to be a slave to the Liberal 
party,as he had been. But that a Palliser 
should not be a Liberal—and his son, as 
the first recreant Palliser—was worm- 
wood to him! As he stood there he more 
than once clenched his fist in eager desire 
to turn upon the young man; but he re- 
strained himself, telling himself that in 
justice he should not be angry for such 
offence as this. To become a Conserva- 
tive, when the path to Liberalism was so 
fairly open, might be the part of a fool, 
bat could not fairly be imputed as a 
crime. To endeavour to be just was the 
study of his life, and in no condition of 
life can justice be more imperatively due 
than from a father to his son! 

“You mean to stand for Silverbridge?”’ 
he said at last. 

“ Not if you object, sir.” 

This made it worse. It became now 
still more difficult for him to scold the 
young man. 

“You are aware that I should not meddle 
in any way.” 

“That was what I supposed. They will 
return a Conservative, at any rate.” 

“Tt is not that I care about,” said the 
duke sadly. 

‘*Upon my word, sir, I am very sorry 
to vex you; but what would you have me 
do? Iwill give up Parliament altogether, 
if you say that you wish it.” 

“No; I do not wish that.” 

“You wouldn’t have me tell a lie? 

“ie” 


“ What can I do, then?” 


” 
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“ Learn what there is to learn from some 
master fit to teach you.” 

“There are so many masters.” 

“T believe it to be that most arrogant, 
ill-behaved young man who was with me 
yesterday who has done this evil.” 

“You mean Frank Tregear ?” 

“‘T do mean Mr. Tregear.” 

“ He’s a Conservative, of course; and of 
course he and I have been much together. 
Was he with you yesterday, sir?” 

* Yes, he was.” 

“What was that about?” asked Lord 
Silverbridge, in a voice that almost be- 
trayed fear, for he knew very well what 
cause had produced the interview.” 

“He has been speaking to me——” 
When the duke had got so far as this he 
paused, finding himself to be hardly able 
to declare the disgrace which had fallen 
upon himself and his family. As he did 
tell the story, both his face and his voice 
were altered, so that the son, in truth, was 
scared. ‘‘He has been speaking to me 
about yoursister. Did you know of this?” 

“IT knew there was something between 
them.” 

“And you encouraged it?” 

“No, sir; just the contrary. I have 
told him that I was quite sure it would 
never do.” 

“ And why did you not tell me?” 

‘Well, sir; that was hardly my business, 
was it?” 

“Not to guard the honour of your 
sister.” 

“You see, sir; how many things have 
happened all at once.” 

“ What things?” 

“* My dear mother, sir, thought well of 
him.” The duke uttered a deep sigh, and 
turned again round tothe fire. “I always 
told him that you would never consent.” 

“T should think not.” 

“It has come so suddenly. I should 


| have spoken to you about it as soon as— 


as soon as——” He had meant to say as 
soon as the husband’s grief for the loss 
of his wife had been in some degree ap- 
peased, but he could not speak the words. 
The duke, however, perfectly understood 
him. In the meantime, they were not 


| seeing each other.” 


* Nor writing?” 


* I think not.” 

‘* Mrs. Finn has known it all.” 

“Mrs, Finn!” 

“Certainly. She has known it all 
through.” 


‘“*T do not see howit can have been so.” 


“ He told me so himself,” said the duke, 
nnwittingly putting words into Tregear’s 
mouth which Tregear had never uttered. 


“There must be an end of this. I will 
speak to your sister. In the meantime, 
the less, I think, you see of Mr. Tregear 
the better. Of course it is out of the 
question he should be allowed to remain 
in this house. You will make him under- 
stand that at once, if you please.” 
“Oh, certainly,” said Silverbridge. 








THE BLACK DEATH. 





In the whole history of medicine there 
is no more awful and mysterious chapter 
than that which is concerned with the 
ravages of the black death in the fourteenth 
century. The narratives of other dreadful 
pestilences are more familiar to the public 
because those narratives have been told by 
great masters of literary art, whose works 
are held by the world in lasting admiration. 
There appears, however, to be no doubt 
that the black death has a horrible pre- 
erninence above every other scourge of this 
character, for it raged throughout the 
whole known world, and with an intensity 
to which there is no parallel. In many 
respects it corresponds with the plague, 
which to a certain extent is endemic in some 
Eastern localities, and also to that form of 
it which excited so much alarm last year 
in its threatened progress through Russia 
westwards. We will examine this curious 
subject of mediseval history with especial 
reference to the modern aspect of the sub- 
ject. It is a remarkable fact that the 
regular historians have attended so little to 
the social history of our country, that Hume 
dismisses the subject in half a page. Dr. 
Lingard, and Mr. Green in kis History of 
the English People, enter more largely into 
the subject. 

Of course we first turn to our modern 
medical lights to see what they can tell 
us of the plague. We turn, for instance, 
to Sir Thomas Watson, who has been 
called the Cicero of English medical litera- 
ture. Sir Thomas, however, does not help 
us very greatly. ‘‘ Concerning the plague,” 
he writes: ‘‘as I have never seen, at 
hope never to see it; and as, with Cullen, 
I ‘think it unfit for a person who has 
never seen the disease to attempt its 
peculiar history,’ I shall not presume to 
offer you any observations in detail.” Other 
doctors—we may name Dr. Milray and 
Dr. Aitken—do, however, go considerably 
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into detail. We do not find it specifically 
described as that great pestilence known as 
the black death; but the black death is 
included under the general title of the 
plague. The doctors naturally take the 
plague in its present existent epidemic 
form, and, like the historians, hardly note 
the great scourge of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. Of course they refer to those earlier 
writers, Mede and Sydenham, who have 
described it as it was in or near their 
own days. Sir B. Faulkner was resident 
in Malta when the plague raged there in 
1813; and of twenty-eight inmates of the 
lazaretto, all perished within a very few 
hours. It is probable that the black death 
did not materially vary in type from the 
present well-defined plague, although from 
time to time there have been jail or hospital 
fevers, typhus or typhoid, which have closely 
simulated it. Physical and moral wretched- 
ness are invariable elements, and especiallya 
collection of human beings in cellars or on 
ground floors. ‘The plague,” says one of 
the doctors, ‘‘ was a disease which seldom 
went upstairs.’ The French writer 
Volney says: “The winter stops the 
plague at Constantinople because the cold 
is great; and the summer lights it up 
because the heat is then humid; while in 
Egypt the winter favours it because the 
climate is then warm and moist; and the 
summer stops it because it is hot and dry. 
The heat is only injurious when associated 
with humidity.” When Lady Ann Blunt 
was in Bagdad lately she obtained some 
interesting particulars respecting the 
plague from a resident English physician. 
It exists perennially in Bagdad much as 
the small-pox does in London. It is 
especially found in dirty over-crowded 
tenements. It is not communicated by the 
air, neither is it caught by brushing up 
against infected people in the streets. It 
is noticeable that the Jews in the towns 
especially suffer from it, while the Bedouins 
of the desert are altogether exempt. The 
plague commences with a little fever, 
which continues for a couple of days, ac- 
companied by a glandular swelling on the 
groin or arm-pit. If the swelling suppu- 
rates the patient recovers; if sot there is 
fever, delirium, and collapse. In Bagdad 
it has been a veritable black death. It is 
said that when the plague broke out in 
1774 the deaths in the city and the province 
amounted to five millions. Bagdad never 
got over the plague. Its population has 
never since that time exceeded a hundred 
and fifty thousand. Since that time the 





plague seems to have made its appearance 
about once in a generation. About a han- 
dred thousand persons perished in 1831. 
Just as the plague broke out in the last 
Russian war, so in the previous war between 
the Russians and Torks it raged in the 
Danubian principalities. 

The disease which is most distinctively 
known as the black death is the great pesti- 
lence of the fourteenth century. For the 
best, and, indeed, for the only systematic 
account of this pestilence, we are indebted 
to the distinguished German writer and 
physician, Dr. Hacker. No other plague 
ever fell with such desolating force upon 
the world. The figures of the Great 
Plague of London are as nothing in pro- 
portion to the most authentic calculations 
that can be made respecting this plague. 
In Italy one half of the population died. 
In Avignon the pope consecrated the 
river Rhone, that bodies might be thrown 
into the river without delay, as the church- 
yards would no longer hold them. In 
England the black death prevailed for a 
whole year, being much longer than its 
average duration. The fullest account of 
the pestilence in England is to be found 
in Dr. Barnes’s Cambridge folio of the 
History of Edward the Third, which the 
erudite doctor compiled from every attain- 
able authority on the subject. The plagne 
first broke out in Dorsetshire, and then 
marched through the counties of Devon 
and Somerset, and so reached Oxford and 
London. The enormous statement is made 
that nine-tenths of the people died. Mr. 
Green puts the mortality at one half. 
In London the graveyards altogether failed 
to furnish room for the dead. ‘ We find,” 
says Barnes, “that the nobleand valiant Lord 
William Manny, having a Pious Regard to 
God’s Judgments and the Common 
Frailties of Humane Nature, purchased a 
piece of ground adjoining to a place called 


‘No Man’s Land,’ and caused the same to 


be enclosed and consecrated. In which 
one place (besides those buried in other 
churchyards, churches, and monasteries ) 
there were buried within one year more than 
fifty thousand persons. Wherefore the said 
noble Lord William Manny, in memory of 
the vast Numbers of Christian Persons, 
there buried, and in pious Charity (as he 
thought to their souls) caused afterwards, 
on the same ground, a chappell to be built 
of rare workmanship.” Subsequently, 
however, he changed his mind, and founded 
a monastery of Carthusian monks; ‘‘ but 
now it is an hospital for poor men and 
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children, of the foundation of the worthy 
Thomas Sutton, Esq., while called by cor- 
ruption the Charter House.” Parliament 
did not sit for two years. For two years 
also the Court of King’s Bench was closed. 
The plague extended to Wales, and thence 
to Ireland ; but it curiously happened that, 
while the English in Ireland were attacked, 
the native Irish suffered very slightly. 
There was a considerable amount of exulta- 
tion in Scotland at the heavy misfortunes 
which had assailed their southern neigh- 
bours. They chose this moment of horror 
and necessity to make an invasion of the 
northern borders. The black death feil 
upon them, destruying at once five thousand 
men, and they took the disease with them 
into Scotland. Then the disease, or some- 
thing very similar, fell upon the cattle. 
“For want of men to look to them the 
cattle wandered about in the fields at 
random, from whence nobody drove or 
gathered them. So that they began to 
perish among hedges and ditches in 
such numbers that it was no less than 
wonder to behold; and there died in and 
about our pasture more than five thousand 
sheep. No bird or beast of prey would 
touch the carcase.” 
harvest was not gathered in through want 
of labourers. In other places the most 
exorbitant price was charged for labonr. 
The landed proprietors were obliged to 
renounce their claim for rent, and the lords 
of manors their claims for service. The 
black death struck at the whole social life 
and all the institutions of the country. 

A curious fact is that there was an 
assemblage of cosmical physical facts which 
happened at the time of the black death. 
Dr. Hacker considers that they must be 
associated as cause and effect, but he has 
not succeeded in demonstrating the cor- 
rectness of his theories, and we can 
hardly see how they rest on any scientific 
basis. It so happened that on March 24, 
1345, there was a conjunction of the 
planets Saturn, Jupiter, and Mars in the 
sign Aquarius, and this malevolent com- 
bination was generally assigned as the 
cause of the black death. There was a 
combination of five planets this present 
summer, but the modern Zeitgeist knows 
nothing of such credulity. It was noticed 
that there had been incessant rain in 
England for six months. Before the 
Visitation there were great atmospheric 
disturbances. A thick stinking mist came 
up over Rome and Vienna. There was a 
fiery star over Paris, just as Josephus tells 


In many places the | 


} 


' during the last days of Jerusalem. Honest 
Barnes, following Stow, relates: “In the 
county cf Oxford, nigh Chipping Norton, 
was found about this time a monstrous ser- 
pent having two heads, with faces of women, 
one being shaped so as to resemble the new 
type of those days, and theother to represent 
the old antiquated fashion; it had also large 





| of the flitter- mouse or bat, as authors 
| eave reported.” In many parts of the 
country, at different times, there was an 
abnormal shake as frequent as a sea-swell. 
Divines of the time considered that the 
plague was a visitation on account of the 
pride and luxury of the ladies in dress and 
ornament, and contrasted their attire with 
the quaint simplicity of their ancestors. 


been an extraordinary amount of physical 





mixed up with authentic tradition, and it 
is too late to attach any precise scientific 
value to the great mass of information that 
| has come down to us. 
| _.The symptoms of this extraordinary 
disease, so far as they have been detailed, 
| greatly resembled those of the Asiatic 
| plague which caused so much alarm last 
| year, and in some measure correspond 
with those of the common plague, but also 
presented some features peculiar to itself. 
Sometimes there was an assemblage of 
symptoms; at another a single one sufficed 
to do the deathly work. The boils or 
tumours of the true Eastern plague were 
often present; together with the black 
tongue or black spots over the body, which 
gave the name of the black death. Bleed- 
ing of the ose, or a spitting of blood, was 
oneof the worst symptoms. Inflammation 
of the lungs was a very frequent accom- 
|paniment. The disease ran a very rapid 
| course, being generally fatal on thesecondor, 
| at the latest, on the third day. After the 





| black death had exhibited its abnormal | 


| symptoms with the utmost fury for a space, 
| usual febrile form of the common plague. It 
rarely exceeded a certain number of days in 
the individual or months in the locality. 
If we look at the medical treatment of 
the times, amid much that is absurd there 
is also much that is accepted now as the 
true method of treatment. The effort was 
made to stamp out the mischief. The 
Venetians established lazarettos on islands 
some distance from the city. Quarantine, 
meaning forty days’ detention, came into 
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vogue. This exact term was fixed because 
the fortieth was thought to be the last in 
cases of ardent disease. The secret of 
stamping out disease was not unknown in 
the middle ages. It had been practised, 
indeed, by the physicians of the second 
century, in order to prevent the spread of 
leprosy. But in those times there seems 
to have been a reckless disregard of human 
life, and men cared more for property than 
person. This is the mistake that long 
remained in the English penal code, and is 
hardly yet exterminated at the present 
time. In the case of murrain among 
cattle there was a careful separation of the 
diseased from the healthy, but this method 
for the public protection of the human 
subject was not resorted to. Pope Clement 
VI. was advised to shut himself up at 
Avignon while the plague lasted; he 
did so, and escaped. It is greatly to his 
credit that he took the greatest care of the 
people of Avignon, by supplying them with 
food and medicines. Dr. Hacker gives an 
account of the treatment pursued: bleed- 
ing, aperients, incisions of inflammatory 
boils, which saved many lives. He con- 
siders that a learned physician of Padua, 
Galeazzo di Santa Sofia, had to a very 
considerable extent explored the nature of 
the plague, and discovered a rational and 
successful mode of treatment. 

What may be called the moral history 
of the black death is painfully and in- 
tensely interesting, but at the same time 
repulsive and humiliating in many re- 
spects. Several accounts of the plague 
have come down to us by writers of a 
very high order of literary genius, and 
they exhibit a common likeness. Such 
accounts have been given hy Thucydides, 
Boccaccio, and De Foe. The account of 
the plague of Athens, written by the great 
Athenian historian, is remarkable for its 
graphic accuracy and power. It almost 
seems that at such a time good men :be- 
come better, and bad men become worse 
than ever. The Greek historian notices 
that there were many noble-minded per- 
sons who were unsparing of themselves in 
visiting the sick, though at the imminent 
risk of contagion, and those who had re- 
covered, and had no fear of falling ill a 
second time, were especially pitifal to- 
wards the sick and dying. But to a much 
greater extent the narrative is very sad. 
For the most part, in the face of this great 
calamity, all divine and human ties were 
loosened. ‘So they resolved to take their 
enjoyment quickly, and with a sole view 


to gratification; regarding their lives and 
their riches alike as things of aday. As 
for taking trouble about what was thought 
honourable, no one was forward to do it; 
deeming it uncertain whether before he 
had attained to it he would not be cut 
off; but everything that was immediately 
pleasant, and that which was conducive to 
it by any means whatever, this was laid 
down to be both honourable and expe- 
dient. And fear of gods or law of man, 
there was none to stop them.” Very 
much to the same effect is the language of 
Boceaccio. It will be remembered that the 
stories of the Decameron were told by a 
number of ladies who retired from the 
plague-stricken city of Florence to a de- 
lightfal villa, in whose gardens they tell 
each other pleasant, but not over-edifying 
stories. Boccaccio says that at Florence 








every feeling of humanity became dead- 
ened. Some fled the place altogether; 
others shut themselves up, and the rich 
made a rule of only partaking of the very 
best food, and of that in the greatest 
moderation. “Others, on the contrary, 
considered eating and drinking to excess, 
amusements of all description, the in- 
dulgence of every gratification, and an 
indifference to what was passing around 
them, as the best medicine, and acted ac- 
cordingly. They wandered day and night 
from one tavern to another, and feasted 
without moderation or bounds.” A hor- 
ribly grotesque feature of misery was 
added. Laughter and mirth were con- 
sidered as preventatives of disease. A 
ghostly merriment reigned in the midst of 
horrors. Persons also might be seen 
walking about the streets, carrying 
odoriferous flowers, herbs, and spices, 
which they smelled frequently, under the 
idea of invigorating the brain, and dis- 
pelling what might be noxious in the air. 
All nataral ties seemed broken up. Even 
the wife fled from the husband; the 
sister from the brother. Boccaccio’s pic- 
ture is drawn in the darkest colours; but 
a contemporary gives the highest charac- 
ter to the charitable and religious orders. 
He says that they showed admirable 
courage and compassion amid all the 
baseness of the times. Boccaccio said 
that he observed animals fall dead after 
touching rags belonging to diseased or de- 
ceased persons. The third great work on 
plagues is ‘‘ Daniel De Foe’s History of 
the Plague in London.” Sir Walter Scott 
truly says that “had he not been the 
author of ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ Defoe would 
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have deserved immortality for the genius 
which he has displayed in this work.” 
There may be a good deal of romance in 
it, but it is often that kind of romance 
which is often better than history, where 
a vivid realisation of things comes home 
more truly to the mind through the in- 
spiration of genius, than through any 
amount of labour of the dry-as-dust order. 

There is a peculiar page in the history 
of the plague, which presents a few emi- 
nently pleasing features amid the gloom 





which inseparably belongs to the subject. | 
The village of Eyam (pronounced Eem), 


in Derbyshire, was virulently attacked by | 


the epidemic in 1665. The infection was 
supposed to be conveyed by opening an 
infected bale of goods. The parish clergy- 
man determined to follow out the only 
plan which seems to have any decisive 
effect, that of drawing a cordon round 
the place, and so stamping out the com- 
plaint. Mr. Mompessor persuaded his 
parishioners to lay down a rigid boundary 
beyond which none of them should pass. 
Troughs were erected, fed by a running 
stream, near which provisions and supplies 
were deposited, and money placed in return 
in the disinfecting water. Mompessor 
also closed the church, and held divine 
service in a natural opening in the rocks 
of a ravine. Mompessor’s Well is still 
shown to tourists in Derbyshire, and the 
cavern where he preached. On the hill- 
side various tombs are still to be seen of 
those who were buried at this unhappy 
time. This state of isolation existed more 
than a year. Most of the parishioners 
died, and the vicar lost his own wife. He 
had entreated her to leave the place when 
the plague broke out, but she thought | 
it her duty to stay with her husband and 
his people. In the Seward Anecdotes | 
there are some interesting letters preserved | 
of this worthy man. He tells his patron 
of the loss of his wife, and of his firm | 


belief that he himself was on the eve of | 


dying. | 





“The destroying angel having | 
taken up his quarters within my habita- 
tion, my dearest dear has gone to her 
eternal rest, and is invested with a crown of 
righteousness, having made a happy end. 
Sir, this paper isto bid you a hearty farewell 
for ever, and bring you my humble thanks 
for all your noble favours, and I hope that 
you will believe a dying man. I desire, | 
sir, that you will please make choice of a | 
humble, pious man to succeed me in my | 
parsonage, and could I see your face be- | 
fore my departure from here, I would | 





inform you which way I think he might 
live comfortably among his people.” It ig 
gratifying to know that the good man did 
not die, but lived to be promoted to an- 
other living four years later; but the new 
parishioners refused to receive him, as they 
thought he might have the taint of the 
plague about him, and so they built him 
a hut in Rufford Park, where he dwelt till 
their nervousness went off. 

One of the worst features presented by 
the history of the black death, was the 
fierce persecution aroused against the Jews. 
This unhappy race had always been per- 
secuted, but the persecution arose to a 
perfect frenzy at the time of the black 
death. They were accused of infecting 
the air, and poisoning the water. So 
thoroughly was this absurd accusation 
believed that in many places the springs 
and wells were built over, and the people 
only drank river and rain water. At 
Basle all the Jews were shut up in a 
wooden structure, and they were all con- 
sumed together. At Strasburg two 
thousand Jews were burnt in their own 
burial-ground. It is said that at Mayence 
twelve thousand Jews were put to death. 
Those who were not burnt to death were 
banished, and too often, when wandering 
about, were put to fire and sword by the 
ignorant people. Under the influence of 
excruciating torture some poor Jews 
acknowledged themselves guilty, just as 
some poor old women under the pressure 
of intolerable suffering have owned them- 
selves witches. The Jews were often 
driven to despair. At Spires they set fire 
to their own habitations, and consumed 
themselves, their families, and their trea- 
sure. At another place they burned them- 
selves within the synagogue, and mothers 
threw their children into the flames. Even 
if the Jews recanted they were sure ulti- 


'mately to be put to death, and the few 


Christians who ventured to sympathise with 
them were put on the rack and punished at 
the sametime. Nothing proves thesavagery 
of this, persecution more than the fact 
that the Pope and Emperor were fairly 
convinced of the innocence of the Jews, 
but found themselves powerless to restrain 
the madness of the people. The idea was, 
that the Jews received poison by sea from 
remote parts, and also prepared it them- 
selves from spiders, owls, and venomous 
animals. George Eliot, in her Impressions 
of Theophrastus Such, seems to have had 
these sufferings in mind. “As the slave- 
holders of the United States counted the 
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curse of Ham a justification of negro 
slavery, so the curse on the Jews was 
counted a justification for hindering them 
from pursuing agriculture and handi- 
crafts; for marking them out as execrable 
figures by a peculiar dress; for torturing 
them to make them part with their gains, or 
for more gratuitously spitting on them and 
pelting them; for taking it as certain that 
they killed and ate babies, poisoned the wells, 
and took pains to spread the plague; for put- 
ting it to them whether they would be bap- 
tised or burned, and not failing to burn and 
massacre them when they were obstinate ; 
but also for suspecting them of disliking 
the baptism when they had got it, and 
then burning them in punishment of their 
insincerity; by all this to avenge the 
Saviour of mankind, or else to compel 
these stiff-necked people to acknowledge 
a master whose servants showed such 
beneficial effects of his teaching.” 

There is one extraordinary chapter in 
the history of the black death which 
ought not to be passed over. The Order 
of Flagellants arose at this time. Pene- 
trated with the belief that their sins had 
called down the vengeance of heaven, vast 
processions of penitents passed through 
the streets, armed with scourges, lashing 
themselves and each other until the 
“blood gushed out.” They marched with 
torches and banners, in night, in the 
winter, and penetrated into the solitudes 
of mountain and forest. The penance was 
repeated twice a day—morning and even- 
ing. The greatest enthusiasm was ex- 
cited on their behalf throughout Germany. 
It often happened that after they had 
lashed themselves in the churches they 
were entertained in the market-place. A 
band of Flagellants came over to England 
and operated freely on themselves in the 
streetsof London. The practical English 
mind, however Romish at the time, could 
not discover the use of such an extended 
penance, and it is stated that the Flagel- 
lants did not succeed in making a single 
convert in England. 

Let us now look at the question of the 
plague at the present time. In the whole 
of Eastern Europe the consternation has, 
of late, been extreme—very naturally, and 
with very good reason. This outbreak of 
last year was of a most virulent and con- 
tagious character, in many particulars 
closely resembling the black death. It 
was localised by the stringency of the 
precautions taken, and, perhaps, still 
more by the advance of the cold weather. 
It has been customary to call this the 





Siberian plague, and the Russian Medical 
Service of the Interior for 1877 reports 
an outbreak of the disorder in various 
districts of Siberia; but at the same 
time the plague was found in Persia, 
and districts far east of Persia. It was 
thought in 1873 that at that time the 
plague had long ceased to be endemic in 
China. Now, accurate examination of facts 
has elicited that for many years it had 
been raging in eastern districts, and was 
supposed to have been introduced from 
Burmah. But the fact is that there is so 
little facility of communication existing in 
Central Asia, that the plague may be 
ravaging one region and the fact may not 
be known in other regions not so very far 
away; and, of course, it would be still less 
known in Europe. It was especially pre- 
sent in the Chinese province of Yunnan, in 
the time of the rebellion—in fact, the rebel- 
lion and the plague broke out together. It 
especially spread owing to the superstitious 
practice of not burying the dead until the 
remains, exposed on a bier to the sun, are 
completely decomposed. In 1871 to 1873 
the plague was very prevalent in Yunnan; 
in 1873 it suddenly appeared in Mesopo- 
tamia, and almost simultaneously in Persia ; 
by 1877 it had spread to the shore of the 
Caspian Sea. At the end of 1877 an inter- 
mittent fever, with glandular swellings— 
the prevailing symptom of the black death 
—appeared at Astrachan, which developed 
into a malignant form of plague. It isa 
mistake to speak of the plague as pro- 
ceeding from the Volga or any part of 
Russia, or, indeed, of Persia; it must be 
traced back to China, or even Barmah, 
Every effort has been made by the Western 
Powers to prevent the importation of goods 
from the infected districts, and one wise 
precaution has been to clear the ports of 
entry from the evil sanitary conditions 
which would promote the spread of epi- 
demic disease. 

Whatever advances medical science 
may have made, it is still almost as it 
used to be of yore in grappling with 
pestilence in its fury ; and our best safety 
lies in understanding and obeying the wise, 
simple, salutary laws of nature and of 
health. Through the various modifications 
of countries and centuries, the main symp- 
toms do not vary of “the pestilence that 
walketh in darkness ;” but we may trust 
that the advance of medical knowledge, 
and the better observation of natural laws, 
will now prevent the appearance of plague 
in that intensified malignity which marked 
the Black Death. 
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THOROUGHBREDS AT SCHOOL. 





Hap it been my lot to write on the 
school days of terribly high-bred cattle 
twenty years ago, I should have asked the 
reader to accompany me far into horse- 
loving Yorkshire : to famous Langton Wold, 
with its long record cf equine victory; to 
picturesque Richmond, overlooking the 
passionate Swale; to the great moor at 
Middleham ; or to the lofty downs of Berk- 
shire, among which “ Butcher” Cumber- 
land bred Eclipse, and trained his racers 
for the long-distance matches popular in his 
time. But horses and men have found 
fresh haunts since the writer saw his 
first Derby. Hawk-eyed and red-nosed 
“touts” no longer swarm in Malton, 
and are few and far between at Rich- 
mond and Middleham. The Berkshire 
downs alone retain their prestige, but what 
has come to Danebury and those famous 
galloping grounds of Woodyates? Their 
glory has verily departed from them only 
to gather round the great Equine Univer- 
sity on the border-land of Suffolk and 
Cambridgeshire. It is strange that there 
should be a fashion in the education of 
horses, but the fact remains indisputable. 
Between the time when the author of 
the Road to Ruin was a stable boy at 
Newmarket, and the fourth victory of Mr. 
Bowes in the Derby, the so-called metro- 
polis of the turf underwent a period of 
decadence ; to be succeeded by a glorious 
revival and extraordinary progress. Thirty 
years ago the horses in training on the 
historic Heath numbered some three or four 
score. Now they exceed a thousand. 

The scene, then, is Newmarket, the 
neatest, primmest, and quietest of dwell- 
ing-places. Whether I sneak into New- 
market at the lower end from the rail- 
way, or, in nobler fashion, drive across 
the Heath itself from Cambridge, and 
arrive with lungs full of fresh air at the 
top of the town, the High-street is always 
the same, race-weeks, of course, excepted. 
At other times there is the wondrous 
stillness I admire above all things. I do 
not by this mean that my favourite haven 
of rest is dull or deadly-lively. On the 
contrary, no place is more thoroughly in- 
stinct with life equine and human, but the 
problem of doing without talking is clearly 
solved. A moonlightdrivepast the “ditch” 
and through the plantation may be enjoyed 
without meeting a soul, and very wild and 
beantiful it is, lonely enough to suggest a 
highwayman as part of the picture. But 


there are no knights of the road nowadays. 
People do not rob at Newmarket—at least, 
not on the Queen’s highway. 

Not quite on the road from the cele- 
brated archway of the Rutland Arms, 
through which the madcap peer drove his 
four-in-hand team of stags, but standing 
a little way back from “ The Severals,” is a 
house embowered in trees. So lofty and 
umbrageous are the elms, that a careless 
visitor trudging towards the Limekilns 
might easily pass it by. One more leisurely 
disposed would be attracted at once bya 
glimpse through the trees of a comfortable 
looking brick house, with the daintiest of 
all imaginable lawns spread before it— 
one of those magical lawns which are 
always of exactly one hue and clothed 
with grass of exactly one length. Oppo- 
site the gateway is an emerald circle from 
which spring magnificent trees, clothed, as 
to their base, with grand ivy. To the right 
and left of the circular lawn, and beyond 
the carriage-drive, stretch the complemen- 
tary portions of a verdant paralleiogram, 
with great elms springing through hillocks 
of ivy, and every here and there a clump 


backed by grateful evergreens leading the 
eye by pleasing gradations up tothe lower 
boughs of the elms. Except when wintry 
winds fresh from a wild flight across the 
Heath dash against this pleasant dwelling, 
the outer door stands hospitably open, and 
there is little need to apply to the brass 
bell-pull. When only gentle breezes cool 
the Limekilns, an evil-disposed person 
might walk up the road to “The 
Severals,” into Heath House, and then 
and there abstract that precious relic, 
the tail of Thormanby, with whom Mr. 
Matthew Dawson won the Derby of 1860 
for Mr. Merry. Thormanby’s tail, which 
is flecked with the white hairs of the des- 
cendants of Whalebone, is mounted hand- 
somely, and fashioned into a whisk, and 
hangs all defenceless in the hall at Heath 
House. That is to say, apparently defence- 
less, for about the quiet establishment of 
which Mr, Dawson is the proprietor, there 
are many pairs of eyes, and should any of 
these espy a malefactor carrying off tho 
precious relicof Thormanby, he would have 
what my American friends call “a rough 
time.” I never see a policeman at New- 
market except in the race week, and I don’t 
think the law would be invoked in such 
acase as I have imagined. Ash plants, 
hay forks, anda horse pond would probably 





be called into requisition in preference. 
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The first thing noticed by the visitor to 
“Mat” Dawson, is the intensified quietude 
of his abode. There are scores of horses 
here, scores of men and boys, but there is 
no sound in Mr. Dawson’s sanctum, hun 
round with the best works of Stubbs, 
Herring, and Harry Hall. Nor is there 
any indication of stable sounds in 
the beautiful private garden beyond the 
French windows, with walls covered 
with figs, peaches, and apricots ; or in the 
kitchen garden, with peas and scarlet 
runners in blossom, and tall Jerusalem 
artichokes making a green wall at the 
farther end. There is no sound any more 
than there is a smell of the stable to weaken 
the sensation of perfect calm and delicious 


| rest brought about by the golden stillness 


of early autumn. The perfume of jessa- 
mine and the faint, cherry-like odour of 
heliotrope filltheair. Not even the watch- 
dog’s deep-mouthed bark is heard. 
Through the smaller sash window in 
the celebrated trainer’s room, between the 
pictures of Ellington and Kingcraft, may 
be seen the quadrangle enclosed by the 
great racing stable, all clean, and trim, and 
bright, the yellow gravel and red brick 
relieved by a solitary tree—like that which 
stood sentinel at old Tattersall’s. From 
time to time a boy crosses the open square 
and again disappears in a noiseless manner, 
as if he were a mere shadow thrown across 
the broad space vividly lighted up by the 
sun. There is no shouting, no bawling ; 
none of that peculiar hissing sound with- 
out which London servants are apparently 
unable to perform any function connected 
with horses and carriages. Yet everybody 
is busy at this moment, perhaps the most 
fully occupied of the day, in dressing down 
the superb animals entrusted to the New- 
market schoolmaster, who is himself a 
quiet, cheerful man, of middle age and 
powerfal build; a canny Scot, moreover, 
born and bred in the Marquis of 
Tweeddale’s country, fond of a chat on 
serious subjects, and apparently looking 
forward with more interest to the issue 
of the electioneering struggle in Mid- 
Lothian between Mr.- Gladstone and 
Lord Dalkeith, or rather between the 
Dake of Buccleuch and Lord Rosebery, 
than to that of the next Derby. He ex- 
plains that the silence so gratefal to his 
guest is merely the result of discipline— 
proper discipline—good alike for man, and 
boy, and beast. Now, I happen to be 
acquainted, passing well, with the disci- 
pline of a man-of-war, as well as that of 





a crack cavalry regiment, and can con- 
scientiously aver that neither approach that 
of a perfectly organised racing stable. 
Of the horses themselves, the noble objects 
of all this administrative solicitude, I will 
speak presently ; but first I will first show 
how sixty or seventy people are kept in such 
order that they make less noise than three 
London servants. First of all, the com- 
manding officer, whose eye is really every- 
where, holds his immediate subordinates 
absolutely responsible for the conduct of 
those under them. His head lad, as he ig 
called, is his vizier, or adjutant. Now, to 
be a head lad is no small thing, andis a 
dignity only arrived at about the same time 
of life that sees other professional persons 
become Queen’s Counsel or colonels com- 
manding. The head lad, who takes charge 
of everything connected with the stables, 
and conveys the horses to race meetings 
when his master is kept at home by more 
serious responsibilities, has under his com- 
mand three chief snbordinates—generals 
of division, as it were—each of whom is 
responsible for the quadrupeds and bipeds 
under his charge. It is now acknow- 
ledged that the most successful treatment 
for horses is pure kindness, and that the 
same method, alloyed with a little firmness, 
is best for boys and men. It must be 
premised that the servants in a first-class 
racing stable must be of excellent cha- 
racter, if grown up, and that the regiment 
of boys consists of apprentices, regularly 
bound for five years. These lads are well 
fed, clothed, and cared for, are taught a 
business at which they can always get 
a living, and have besides the magni- 
ficent possibility of developing into jockeys, 
and, like Archer, winning all the classic 
races before being legally of age. This 
ambition, combined with careful training, 
and a wholesome dread that in extreme 
cases an ash stick may loom in the future, 
keeps stable boys on their good behaviour. 
Their first lessons are quite in accordance 
with the doctrine of Mr. Carlyle—un- 
happily too much disregarded in these 
noisy unpleasant times. They are tanght 
silence and obedience, without which 
teaching no human being is fit to take any 
place in the world, either as servant or as 
master. Perhaps School Board education 
may do something to extend the blessings 
of discipline, but it is undeniable that at 
the present moment the work of England 
—or what there is left of it—is passing 
difficult to carry on, owing to the difliculty 
of inducing half-taught persons to bear 
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reproof with respectful silence. There is, 
however, no place for glib tongues and 
empty heads in a racing stable, which I 
commend to the creator of Tenfelsdréckh 
as a perfect specimen of government. 

The horses in charge at Heath House 
are of various ages, from yearlings to the 
fall fledged high-mettled racer in the blaze 
of popularity. Readers of newspapers are 
aware of the sales of yearlings which take 
place at Newmarket and Doncaster, at the 
Royal Paddocks at Hampton Court, and 
at other places leased by single speculators 
or by companies. They have also heard 
of Mereworth, in Kent, where Lord Fal- 
mouth bas bred many of his most famous 
animals. Whether bred ata private estab- 
lishment or elsewhere, the custom is to sell 
such young animals as may not be wanted 
for the owner’s stud at the regular yearling 
sales. This is the first appearance of the 
racehorse in public, and he is not permitted 
to make it unprepared. Let us see what 
is done with him before his ante-scholastic 
bow is made. 

The colt, of course, boasts an illustrious 
pedigree. When itis recorded in the Stud 
Book that the union of two celebrated 
strains of blood has produced the Spank- 
away colt, we may rest assured that the 
owner of the Strideborough paddocks has 
congratulated himself on the auspicious 
event, and that, while taking all care of 
that precious mare, Spankaway, will so 
look after her foal that he shall, if possible, 
produce the highest price of his year— 
prove, in short, the “sensational yearling.” 
To this end Spankaway and her little one 
lead a pleasant life for several months. 
The thoroughbred mare with a foal at her 
foot is too well known a picture to need 
any description at my hands. It is very 
charming to see them scampering about in 
the paddock together, and to mark the 
finished elegance of the mother, and the 
as yet sketchy beauty of thefoal. For the 
young of the horse is by no means so 
pretty as a kitten or acub fox, being, sooth 
to say, as thin and awkward-looking as the 
article of that name used for drying linen. 
The foal, however, grows rapidly, and is 
by gentle degrees prepared for a change 
of food. The foal who sees the light about 
February or March is weaned in September, 
wherefore the owner takes the Spankaway 
colt in hand about June and commences 
the process of weaning by giving him 
sliced carrots and other grateful roots, 
and the colt himself learns by degrees to 
pick a little corn from his dam's manger. 





In September he is separated from the 
mother, and then commences an anxious 
period for the breeder. The young crea- 
ture has by this time cost him, according 
to circumstances, from fifty to a hundred 
and fifty pounds, and it is most important, 
with a view to his future value, that he 
should be successfully weaned. Spanka- 
way’s foal must be tempted with bruised 
oats, the sweetest hay that can be got, 
and sliced roots, and, if a healthy young 
creature, will grow and thrive apace until 
that first of January which proclaims him a 
yearling—for a horse is held to be a year 
old on the first of January afterhe is foaled. 
For a little while longer he runs abont 
with other young colts and fillies like 
bipeds in a dame school, and then under- 
goes his first serious preparation—that for 
sale. It is assumed, naturally enough, by 
his breeder, that his first successful step 
in life is to fetch a good price at the 
yearling sale, and he is fed up accordingly 
in order that he may look his best, just as 
short-horns are prepared for a cattle show. 
Abundance of good food and exercise un- 
doubtedly have a tendency to promote 
early development, and the young Spank- 
away grows amain. It is most important 
that he should carry flesh, and look sleek 
and handsome, in order to tempt bidders; 
for flesh—that is to say, horseflesh—covers 
a multitude of sins. It is not quite certain 
that thesame remark will not apply to other 
creatures. It has been my lot to see much 
of schools, public and industrial, and I 
have been struck by the difference which 
a few weeks of good feeding will make in 
the human organism—outwardly, that is— 
but be this as it may, there is no doubt of 
the difference that high feeding makes in 
the appearance of a yearling.- Young 
Spankaway, being fed and made up to 
the highest pitch, is now put up at one of 
the yearling sales. Before to-day his pre- 
sumed merits have been trumpeted far 
and wide. His illustrious lineage, his fine 
conformation—so farasit can be seen under 
plentiful layers of fat—the acts and deeds 
of his. sire and dam, and his probable 
career, have all been duly canvassed. 
Owners and trainers think him over. They 
ponder over him between stable hours, 
they refer to the long regiment of Racing 
Calendar volumes, and when the day of 
sale comes, they inspect him thoroughly. 
If he is generally approved, he may fetch 
four thousand guineas; if he is not so sleek 
as might, be desired, he may go for a few 
hundreds. 
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The prices that the Spankaway colt and 
his like bring awaken curious reflections. 
There are not the proverbial three courses 
open to the thinkers upon this important 
subject. One of two conclrsions must be 
arrived at—both of them grievous enough. 
The first is, that the conformation which 
a thoroughbred colt should possess at the 
yearling stage is not properly understood ; 
or why should the top-priced yearlings— 
the champions of the sale ring—almost 
invariably disgrace themselves as race 
horses? The top-priced yearling has never 
won—for twenty years, atleast, and I do not 
write ancient history—the great three-year- 
old events of the turf. The two thousand 
pounders and four thousand pounders have 
proved dead losses to their purchasers, and 
it is rare that ananimal who has been bought 
ata sensation price ever distinguises himself 


the knowing ones—those skilled in all that 
pertains to horseflesh—really know no- 
thing about what a yearling should be, or 
are they blinded by the fictitious splendour 
given to the foal by high feeding? It 
must be recollected that the buyers of 
thoroughbred stock consult their trainers, 
who of all men ought to know what horses 
ought to be at allages. Why, then, is the 
sensation yearling never successful? He 
might fail sometimes, nay often. Why is 


to answer for. Over-grown and over-fed 
auimals catch the eye, while the real value, 
hidden in true conformation, is passed 
In fact, the sensation yearling is 
an artificial prodaction, not a natural 
development of horseflesh. 

When the young Spankaway is sold by 


racing stables in which his purchaser 
trains, and it is at this stage that the 
evils of the “ making up” process have to 
be grappled with. The colts sent to the 
trainer by private breeders are in a 
natural condition for work, but the 
fatted prize animals “made up” for sale 
require a preliminary course before they 
can be put through their paces. One of 
the first processes undertaken by the 
trainer is the getting rid of some fat that 
his breeder has deposited on young Spank- 
away’s ribs. To that end he begins to 
break him, and give him gentle exercise. 
The early processes of breaking may be 
watched any morning on the Severals, and 
other convenient spots at Newmarket. 


age, but of approved temper and expe- 
rience, puts saddle and bridle on the shy, 
skittish young creature, and by the aid of 
a leading-rein gradually teaches him to 
trot and canter round in obedience to his 
bridle, and thus gradually “makes his 
mouth,” as it is called. This is an opera- 
tion of the greatest delicacy, especially in 
the first lessons, as it is during this part of 
@ young racer’s education that awkward 
habits are contracted. Perfect patience 
and kindliness are required from the horse- 
breaker, who must, above all things, avoid 
frightening or startling his charge. The 
slightest accident startles a young tho- 
roughbred. I have seen a stampede 
among a troop of a dozen of them brought 
about by a sudden puff of wind. By de- 
grees the timid creatures are brought, by 
frequent handling and working them with 
the bridle, to a partially tame condition. 
When they are comparatively quiet, and 
their mouths partly made, the best of the 
training boys is “put up.” This is 
another stage of education which requires 
the greatest care; to be trusted on the 
back of a yearling, a boy must have rare 
patience as wellascourage. His “mount” 
must be coaxed into compliance; not 
coerced into obedience. This is only the 
general rule with all high-bred animals. 
A greyhound is ruined by an early over- 
dose of whip, just as the mouth and temper 
of a horse may be destroyed by a heavy- 
handed, ill-tempered lout. The very best 
boys, therefore, are selected for mounting 
the youngsters, who, that they may become 
somewhat accustomed to the burden, are 
led about for a while before they are 
turned loose. At last young Spankaway 
is let go without a lead, but in company 
with a steady old horse, whom he will 
follow about like a lamb, and thus gra- 
dually gain confidence. Half the “ tricks,” 
as they are called, of horses arise from 
their timidity, which is only to be removed 
by patient, gentle treatment in their 
youth. With an experienced boy on his 
back, the yearling, whose nature is kindly 


horse willingly enough, but by degrees 
learns his paces from him; to walk with 
that magnificent gait of the thoroughbred ; 
to trot a very little; to canter, and finally 
to gallop—for a colt requires teaching his 
paces quite as much as a child, and has 
less time to learn them in. This may 
sound oddly in the ears of the uninitiated, 
but albeit the gallop is the natural pace 
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taught to gallop properly and discreetly, 
without sprawling abont in purposeless 
fashion. In the beginning he is only 
allowed to gallop very short distances. 
Gradually he is allowed to feel his way, as 
it were, to his full speed, and is only allowed 
a short, sharp burst of it. The reason of 
this caution is clear. As the business of 
the racer is to gallop fast as well as far, 
he is never allowed as a youngster to asso- 
ciate the idea of fatigue with that of gal- 
loping. That speed is acquired by prac- 
tice over short distances, is proved by the 
familiar example of the butcher’s horse. 
This animal is required to go fast, but 
only for short distances, and he conse- 
quently has no idea that pace tires, but 
dashes off at full speed from every house 
he stops at. The young thoroughbred 
becomes, in a similar fashion, fond of gal- 
loping, regarding it rather as a pleasant 
interlude in the dull routine of exercise 
than as the serious business of his life. 
When he has become able to gallop 
without floundering very badly, and tame 
enough to bear young company, he is al- 
lowed to join the “string” of young ones, 
on which the watchful Newmarket 
“tout” keeps a keen eye in quest of indi- 
cations of coming excellence. By this time 
young Spankaway is some eighteen or 
twenty months old, and on the Ist of 
January will be accounted a two-year- 
old. His trainer has at last got some 
of the superfluous flesh off his bones, 
and can see his real conformation far 
better than was possible in the sale ring. 
This is important as the two-year-old 
period approaches, for it then becomes 
part of the trainer’s duty to recommend 
his owner what races to enter his young- 
sters for. This must be done by the first 
Tuesday in the new year, the great three- 
year-old events, of course, excepted—the 
entries to the Derby, for instance, having 
closed in the preceding July—a fact which 
will account for the numerous entries for 
those great contests. In olden times it was 
customary to give the youngsters a slight 
preparation, followed by a smart gallop, 
just to see what their comparative merits 
might be; but this fashion has fallen into 
disuse, the trainer now confiding in his 
general observations as to the action and 
make of the youngsters under his charge. 
When the two-year-old is entered, and 
his professional career as a racer in a 
measure marked out for him, he joins the 
string of horses in training and lives a life 





occasional medicine and repose. If we wish 
to make a morning call upon him, we 
must be afoot betimes. In spring and 
autumn at sunrise, in winter by candle- 
light, we cross the neatly gravelled quad- 
rangle, and see the stables already unlocked 
and alive with busy boys and thoughtful 
men. The Spankaway colt, like his elders, 
who have already seen the starter’s flag, 
and heard the wild roar of the ring, gets 
his breakfast—a light feed of corn en- 
joyed while the stable is being brought 
into that fearful and wonderful state of 
cleanliness, never seen anywhere else ex- 
cept at the professionally clean village of 
Brock. He is then rubbed down and 
prepared generally for his morning’s work, 
but except in extreme cases—such as that 
of an early trial, for instance, is not taken 
out till the boys have had their breakfast. 
When those youths have demolished suffi- 
cient bread and butter and tea they mount 
their horses, all duly clothed, and take them 
out to exercise. This excursion lasts some 
three hours—say from seven to ten, or from 
eight to eleven, according to the season. 
The horses are by turn walked, cantered, 
and galloped, always with special refer- 
ence to their engagements, and their indi- 
vidual health and constitution. It is this 
difference between horses which makes 
the pursuit of training them so peculiarly 
difficult. One horse runs best in his bones 
—that is, when he carries nothing but 
hard muscle; another has neither dash 
nor staying power, except when he is 
“above himself,” carrying a fair allowance 
of flesh. Inward fat is, of course, re- 
moved before a horse starts for an impor- 
tant engagement, but many are the better 
for not being trained too fine. With his 
three hours’ exercise, the horse’s own work 
may be said to be over for the day, for on 
his return he is thoroughly dressed and 
watered, and shut up till six in the even- 
ing, with nothing but a large feed of corn, 
and some sweet hay to keep him company. 
At one o’clock another banquet takes 
place. The men and boys attached to the 
stable sit down to their dinner, the head 
lad being in the chair. At this, the chief 
meal of the day, the boys are allowed to 
give their appetites full play. There are 
roast and boiled prime beef, and that New- 
market mutton to which the thought of 
the wanderer in foreign climes will turn 
fondly as he endeavours to eat part of a 
scraggy Pennsylvanian, or of one of those 
diminutive animals given by East Indian 
mutton-clubs. No check is put upon & 
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boy if he choose to gorge himself like a 
boa-constrictor, for he will get nothing 
but bread and butter, or cheese, or bread 
and milk till that hour to-morrow. There 
is, however, a little cherub for ever whis- 
pering into a boy’sear that he had better 
not eat too much. The name of the cherub 
is Ambition. It speaks plainly enough : 
“ Eat as much as you like, gorge yourself, 
and be happy, and you will grow, become 
heavy, and remain astable boy all the days 
of your life. Fare sparingly, keep thin 
and small, and if you go on improving in 
your riding, using your head as well as 
your hands, you will some day be allowed 
to ride in public, and if clever and honest 
will become a fashionable light-weight 
jockey, and win great handicaps—in time, 
perhaps, the Derby. And your name 
will be better known than that of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and your in- 
come be greater than that of the Earl of 
Beaconsfield, K.G.” These be powerful in- 
centives to caution in meat and drink, but 
not strong enough to overcome the raging 
appetites of some, and the tendency of 
others to accumulate adipose tissue on 
any diet. The latter are truly unhappy 
boys, and surveying their lighter-limbed 
brethren with envy, cast many a reproach- 
ful glance at their own broad chests and 
muscular arms. As there is no stint in 
the midday meal, so is there no surveillance 
in the leisure hours which follow it. The 
afternoon is the holiday time of the training 
boy, which he may, like Holcroft—the 
author of the Road to Ruin—idle away in 
reading, or employ in any manner most 
agreeable to himself. 

At six comes the stable hour—when all 
are again on duty. This is, in one respect, 
the most important event of the day; for 
after the horses are watered and dressed 
over, the trainer personally inspects them 
with the object of ascertaining whether 
the exercise of the morning has left 
any unpleasant mark. At this moment, 
after five hours’ rest, it is easy to detect 
any signs of strained tendons, flushed 
heels, or sore shins. When the horses 
come in. from exercise, slight injaries are 
frequently overlooked, but after the ani- 
mals have had time to cool, the most 
trivial damage is perceptible by the prac- 
tised eye. Six o’clock, moreover, is the 
show hour, when young Spankaway and 
his like are exhibited to the owner and his 
friends who have mayhap run down to have 
a glance at the animals whose thews and 





sinews will carry so much of their money. 





At eight o’clock, the horses are finally 
done up for the night—that is to say, their 
heads are eased by the loosening of the 
rack-chain, for race-horses are never left 
in a loose box like hunters. Their beds 
are made up for those dainty creatures to 
sleep, and often snore upon. At nine 
o’clock the use of the things like corn- 
bins in the stables of race-horses becomes 
apparent. They turn down and form beds 
for the boys, who must sleep with the 
horses they look after. The animals might 
get loose or become uneasy in the night, 
and, moreover, on the eve of a great race, 
precautions are necessary to prevent their 
being got at. In the days of Holcroft, 
the boy lay down by the side of his horse, 
and the dramatist cites it as an instance 
of animal sagacity, gathered from personal 
experience, that the animals never lay 
down upon their companions. This detail 
has been improved since Holcroft’s time, 
and the boys all sleep comfortably in a 
bed—that ancient watchfulness promoted 
by the free use of an ashen-stick being 
now held supererogatory. 

It is hardly my purpose in this present 
paper to discuss the various theories of 
training race-horses. It is sufficient to show 
how it is done in all -cases by judicious 
exercise, and perfect feeding varied by 
doses of green meat at intervals, but 
opinions are so varied as to details that 
no precise rules can be laid down. The 
golden rule appears to be to keep in mind 
the all-important fact that horses are no 
moreall alike than are men, and thateach has 
his own individual constitution and temper, 
precisely as a man has. The efficacy of 
the method employed is put to a severe 
test before an animal is required to run 
in public for a large stake. 

Trials are conducted in the early morn- 
ing or in the afternoon, the ground under 
the jurisdiction of the Jockey Club being 
for that purpose reserved, except between 
the hours of eight and twelve, when the 
Heath is thrown open for exercising the 
various “strings.” Trials justify their 
title to the trainer as to the horse, for it 
is on the skill displayed in adjusting 
weights that the value of a trial de- 
pends. In trying a Derby candidate, for 
instance, with a former Derby winner, the 
trainer must first see that the latter animal 
is in “good form,” neither too much “above 
himself” nor “stale” and jaded. Then 
he must arrive at a conclusion how much 
weight the old horse ought to give the 
young one—in fact assess the weight at 
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which the old one could win the Derby if 
he were allowed to run in it. This is one 
of the trainer’s most serious duties, for if a 
horse is not “tried high enough,” the 
patrons of the stable are deluded into 
investing their money onasecondrate horse; 
whereas, if heis “tried too high” and beaten 
in his trial, they are prevented from back- 
ing their horse, and have the mortification 
of seeing him win without winning any- 
thing themselves. When a horse is suc- 
cessfully tried it is almost impossible to 
keep the matter secret, and frequently no 
attempt is made to do so, except that the 
public are not allowed to go on the trying- 
ground. 

When young Spankaway has been got 
ready for his two-year-old engagements he 
also is tried, and if approved of figures in 
those interesting and popular contests. 
When he has won something, or perhaps 
earlier, he gets a name bestowed upon him 
bearing some reference to that of his sire 
and dam, but especially to the latter. 
Thus he might be called Baby-jumper, or 
Birchington, or Truant. By degrees he 
acquires a familiarity with race-courses, 
and his fate is much in hisown hands and 
those of his trainer. If he prove himself 
a steed of mettle, he may after his fourth or 
fifth year retire from the turf to a stud- 


farm and lead a patriarchal life, but if, alas! | p 


he prove wanting in high quality, he may 
become first a hack-hunter and then a 
cab-horse, and end his days with a heavy 
fall on London’s cruel stones. 





BENEFIT OF CLERGY. 
PossinLy—we use the word apologetically 
—some persons may have become familiar 
in the course of their reading with the 
phrase, “Benefit of Clergy,” without 
acquainting themselves with the origin 
and importance of the words. These fre- 
quently occur in old legal records, and in 
the general history, profane and ecclesias- 
tical, of past times, when they had a 
significance which a deeper insight into 
their meaning will enable us to appreciate. 
Many treatises on the use and abuse of 
this clerical privilege have been written, 
but these questions are not within our 
province at present. We will merely point 
out some of the peculiarities of a practice 
which is among the most ancient of those 
recorded in our earliest Christian annals. 
Their origin may be traced to the regard 
which was paid by the various princes of 


| Europeto theChurch, and tothe endeavours 


| of the Popes to withdraw the clergy alto- 
_ gether from subjection to secular authority. 
Our earlier kings after the Conquest 
resisted this ecclesiastical assumption, as 
/an interference on their prerogative, but 
| the result was only partial: one instance 
| being the exemption of piaces consecrated 
to religious purposes from arrest for 
crimes, which led to the institution of 
sanctuaries; and also the exemption of 
| clergymen in certain cases from criminal 
punishment by secular judges; from this 
| came the benefit of clergy, the claim of the 
| privilegium clericale. It was then neces- 
| sary that the prisoner should appear in 
his clerical habit and tonsure at trial, 
_bat in the course of time this was con- 
sidered unnecessary, and the only proof 
| required of the offender was his showing 
to the satisfaction of the court that he 
could read, a rare accomplishment except 
among the clergy previous to the fifteenth 
century. At length all persons who could 
read, whether clergymen or lay clerks (as 
they were called in some ancient statutes), 
were admitted to the benefit of clergy in 
all prosecutions for offences to which the 
| privilege extended. 

Sir Francis Palgrave, in his Merchant 
| and Friar, gives a vivid picture of the 
roceedings that took place at these trials. 
A thief had been apprehended in Chepe, in 
the very act of cutting a purse from the 
girdle of Sir John de Stapleford, Vicar- 
General of the Bishop of Winchester, and 
he was condemned to be hung at Tyburn. 
“Louder and louder became the cries of 
the miserable culprit as he receded from 
the judges; and just when the sergeants 
were dragging him across the threshold, 
he clung to the pillar which divided the 
portal, shrieking with a voice of agony 
which pierced through the hall : “I demand 
of Holy Church the benefit of my clergy!” 
The thief was replaced at the bar. During 
the earlier portion of the proceedings the 
kind-hearted vicar-general had evidently 
been much grieved and troubled by his 
enforced participation in the condemnation 
of the criminal. Stepping forward he now 
addressed the court, and entreated per- 
mission, in the absence of the proper 
ordinary, to try the validity of the claim. 
Producing his breviary, he held the page 
close to the eyes of the kneeling prisoner ; 
he inclined his ear. The bloodless lips of 
the ghastly caitiff were seen to quiver. 
“Legit ut Clericus,” instantly exclaimed 











the vicar-general; and this declaration 
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! at once delivered the felon from death, 
| thongh not from captivity. ‘Take him 
home to the pit,” said the vicar-general, 
“where, shut out from the light of day and 
the air of heaven, he will be bound in iron, 
fed with the bread of tribulation, and 
drinking the water of sorrow, until he 
shall have sought atonement for his mis- 
deeds and expiated his shame.” 

Sir Thomas Smith, in his Common- 
wealth of England (1565), gives the 
manner of administering the test. ‘ The 
bishop must send one with authority under 
his seal, to be a judge in that matter at 





every gaol delivery. If the condemned 
man demandeth to be admitted to his book, 
the judge commonly giveth him a Psalter, 
and turneth to what place he will. The 
prisoner readeth so well as he can (God 
knoweth sometime very slenderly) ; then 
he, the judge, asketh of the bishop’s 
commissary, ‘Legit ut Clericus?’ The 
commissary must say legit, or non legit, 
for these be words formal, and our men of 
| law be very precise in their words formal. 

|| If he say legit, the judge proceedeth no 

|| further to sentence of death; if he say 

|| non, the judge forthwith proceedeth to 
| || judgment.” 

| 

| 

| 














It appears that the clergy regarded with 
some jealousy the extension of the privilege 
to any but of their own order, and a 
curious instance to this effect is given in 
the Year Book, 34th Henry the Sixth, 
e. 49 (1455). A man indicted of felony 
claimed the “benefit,” upon which the 
Archdeacon of Westminster Abbey was 
sent for, who showed him a book in which 
the felon read well and fluently. Upon 
hearing this, the court ordered him to be 
|| delivered to the archdeacon on behalf of 
|| the ordinary; but the archdeacon refused 
| 


to take him, alleging that the prisoner was 
uotaclerk. This raised a serious difficulty, 
and the question was one of particular 
|| importance to the prisoner, as the judges 
|| deliberated whether he must not of 
|| necessity be hanged. Some delay occurred, 
|| and, meanwhile, a more lenient archdeacon 
| being appointed, consented to hear the 

prisoner read, and thus saved his life. 
|| A similar case which is recorded in the 
2lst Edward the Fourth (1481) was not so 
' 





fortunate in the result to the criminal, for 
the objection to his not being of the Church 
prevailed, and he was hanged. 

As may naturally be supposed, means 
were taken to defeat justice by cramming 
an illiterate criminal sufficiently to pass the 
| ordeal. This was, however, an indictable 








offence. In the 7th Richard the Second 
(1383) the vicar of Round Church in 
Canterbury was arraigned and tried “for 
that by the license of the jailer there, he 
had instructed in reading one William 
Gore, an approver, who at the time of his 
apprehension was unlearned.” 

For the ordeal of the “benefit,” the 
fifty-first Psalm was generally selected, 
and the opening words, Miserere mei Deus, 
came to be considered what was popularly 
termed the “neck-verse,” par excellence. 
It appears, however, from what we have 
quoted from Sir Thomas Smith as the 
mode of test, that the Scriptures might be 
opened at any place; and a passage from 
one of our old writers seems to imply 
that a particularly difficult psalm might be 
proposed : 

At holding up of a hand 4 
Though our chaplain cannot preach, 
Yet he’ll suddenly you teach 

To read of the hardest psalm. 

There are several allusions to the “ neck- 
verse” by dramatists and others: thus, in 
the Jew of Malta we have: 

Within forty feet of the gallows conning his neck- 
verse. 

In the History of King Lear: 
Madame, I hope your grace will stand 
Betweene me and my neck-verse ; if I be 
Call’din question for opening the king’s letters. 
And in Massinger’s Guardian (iv., 1): 
Have not your instruments 
To tune, when you should strike up, but 
twang perfectly 
As you would read your neck-verse. 

In Hudibras (Part iii., c. 1) there is an 
allusion to the practice of singing a psalm 
at the gallows ; the criminal condemned to 
be hung who was unable to read a verse in 
the psalms was to sing, or, at least, hear 
@ verse sung, under the gallows before he 
was turned off. The popular saying among 
the people was that “ if they could not read 
their neck-verse at the sessions, they must 
sing it at the gallows.” 

And, if they cannot read one verse 
l’ th’ psalms, must sing it, and that’s worse. 

Scott, in his Lay of the Last Minstrel 
(Canto I., v. 24), makes Sir William of 
Deloraine say : 

And safer by none may thy errand be done, 
Than, noble dame, by me, 
Letter nor line, know I never a one 
Wer’t my neck-verse at Hairebee ; 
in allusion to the place of execution for 
marauders at Carlisle. 

On account of the many abuses which 
attended the practice of benefit of clergy, 
the subject was taken up in the reign 
of Henry the Seventh. Burnet, im 
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his History of the Reformation, says: | gaol delivery at Orleans. The Bishops 
“A law of Henry the Seventh for burning | of Laon had the privilege of recalling from 
in the hand clerks convicted of felony did | banishment persons belonging to their 
not prove a sufficient restraint. And when | district. The chapter of Venddme delivered 
in the fourth year of the following reign it | every year a prisoner on the day of St. 
was enacted that all murderers and robbers | Lazarus, by virtue of a solemn vow mado 
should be deniéd the benefit of their clergy, | by Louis de Bourbon, Count of Vendéme, 
two provisos were added to make the bill} when he was released from an English 
pass through the House of Lords: the one | prison. Every year on Palm Sunday the 
for excepting all such as were within the | Archbishop of Paris delivered a prisoner 
holy orders of bishop, priest, or deacon, and | from the Petit-Chalét; the Archbishop of 
the other that the Act should only be in | Embrun possessed for a long period similar 








force until the next Parliament. Pursuant 
to this Act, many murderers and felons 
were denied their clergy, and the law passed 
on them to the great satisfaction of the 
nation ; but this gave great offence to the 
clergy, and the Abbot of Winchelcont said, 
in a sermon at Paul’s Cross, that the Act 
was contrary to the law of God, and to the 
liberties of Holy Church, and that all who 
had assented to it had, by so doing, 
incurred the censures of the Church.” 

Notwithstanding the attempts made to 
effect some radical changes in the laws of 
clerical immunities, it is curious that the 
practice of calling upon a convicted person 
to read, in order to prove his title to the 
“benefit,” continued until a comparatively 
late period. A case occurred in 1666, where 
the bishop’s commissary had deceived the 
court by reporting, contrary to the fact, that 
a prisoner could read; upon which Chief 
Justice Kelynge rebuked him severely, 
telling him “that he had unpreached 
more that day than he could preach up 
again in many days,” and fined him five 
marks. It was enacted in the 5th of Anne 
(c. 6) that the benefit of clergy should be 
granted to all those who are entitled to it 
without requiring them to read; and thus 
the “idle ceremony of reading,” as Mr. 
Justice Foster justly terms it, was finally 
abolished. 

It is singular that previous to the statute 
3 & 4 William the Third, which expressly 
includes women, this privilege of clergy 
never extended to women, although it is 
clear that by the canon law nuns were ex- 
empted from temporal jurisdiction. 

The abolition of benefit of clergy to 
persons convicted of felony, was decreed 
by a statute passed in the reign of George 
the Fourth. 

The immunities of the clergy in France, 
even to the period of the Revolution, were 
very extensive. The releasing of prisoners 
was one of these. The Bishops of Orleans 
claimed the right, on the day when they 
took possession of the diocese, of a general 


| privileges. 
Conspicuous for its great antiquity and 
| gross abuse was a custom among the eccle- 





| our country. 
| in honour of its titular saint, and 
| was called the Privilége de St. Romain, 
| by which a prisoner who had been sen- 

tenced to death was claimed at the annual 
féte of the Ascension by the chapter of the 
cathedral. Here, however, there was no 
pretence of the criminal being able to read, 


ment, as in England, he was led through 





| St. Romain, who was Bishop of Rouen in 
| the seventh century, having miraculously 
preserved the city from the ravages of a 
frightful dragon. In honour of this, a 
King of France had, either during the life 
of the saint, or shortly after his death, 
accorded to the church of Rouen this 
peculiar privilege. 

It must be admitted, however, that great 
doubts exist as to the performance of this 
miracle, which is not mentioned in any 
contemporary annals, nor in the earliest 
| life of St. Romain (written in Latin prose 
| after his death in 638); neither does St. 
| Ouen, his immediate successor, allude to it ; 
nor for a period ‘of five or six hundred 
years after St. Romain, is there any 
account of his conflict with the dragon. 

The first details of the miracle occur in 
1394 in an enquiry made on the privilege 
}exercised by the clergy in releasing a 
/condemned prisoner. Another origin was, 
however, given in 1425, when our Henry 
the Sixth, styling himself King of France 
and England, enquired of the chapter of 
Rouen whence they assumed the right, and 
received the answer that it was announced 
“by angelic voices from heaven by the 
| merits of the glorious St. Romain.” 














siastics of Rouen, which partly resembles | 
the “benefit of clergy” practised in | 
This was confined to Rouen | 














and instead of being consigned to imprison- || 


the city ina solemn procession by the clergy || 
and authorities, crowned with flowers and | 
followed by an applauding multitude. The | 
| origin, according to tradition, arose from || 
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In a curious work published at Rouen in 
1609, a Défense pour le Privilége de la 
fierté de Monsieur Saint Romain, &c., the 
author, to remove the doubts of the 
incredulous as to the miracle of the saint, 
enquires, “ What is there unworthy of belief 
that St. Romain destroyeda dragon? Did 
not St. Nicaise do the same thing near 
Vaux and Menlan? Did not Donat, 
Bishop of Epirus, overcome a dragon by 


making the sign of the cross—a dragon so 


enormous that eight pair of oxen were 
required to raise the body and carry it to 
be burnt? If the miracle of St. Romain | 
was not believed, the same might be said | 
of every other miracle that had occurred in 
the world.” 

Till the commencement of the thirteenth 
century, the ceremony attending the release 
of a prisoner by the chapter of Rouen was 
very simple. The clergy of the Cathedral 
of Nétre Dame went in procession to the 
prison, the inmates were brought out for 
inspection and examiuation, and one was 
selected to receive the pardon. Towards 
the end of that century, the privilége was 
attended with more display and solemnity ; 
the procession, consisting of the religious 
fraternities and civil and military autho- 
rities of the city, went from the cathedral 
to the Vieille Tour, where the shrine, or 
reliquary, of St. Romain was displayed 
with much ceremony. By order of the 
archbishop the bells of the cathedral 
pealed forth, and the notes were taken up | 
by the bells of the many other churches of 
Rouen, informing the people that the 
release of the prisoner was about to take 
place. This intimation was not confined 
to the city only, for the thundering peal of | 
the immense bell, “George d’ Amboise,” 
which was heard afar in the surrounding 


succeeding, they were allowed twenty-four 
hours to escape from the hands of justice. 
The declaration of the privilége was 
made in the ancient chapel of St. Romain. 
The prisoner mounted a platform where he 
could be seen by all the people; the 
archbishop and other dignitaries of the 
chapter stood near, and the shrine, or 
reliquary, of St. Romain was placed with 
much ceremony on a table, having been 
previously kissed by the prisoner on bended 
| knee, bare-headed ; the fetters taken from 
| his hands, and wound around hisarm. A 
short address was then delivered to him, 
}and a crown of white flowers (emblem of 
innocence and purity, say the chroniclers !) 
| placed on his head. The procession then 
returned to the cathedral, the freed man 
walking amidst the clergy, and carrying on 
| his shoulders the reliquary of St. Romain. 
An immense multitude followed, bearing 
| flowers,andshouting “Noal! Noal!” (which 
according to an old French writer might 
be interpreted “ Noé el, requies domini,” the 
repose of God). 
On this occasion the whole city was in 
gala; all the ecclesiastics and civil and 
military authorities were present; strangers 
came from long distances; relics and 
banners were carried in profusion, one of 
the most venerated of the latter having a 
representation of the Dragon of Our Lady, 
a monstrous winged serpent, with the 
| figure of the Virgin trampling upon it. 
| There was also a large wicker figure of the 
Dragon of St. Romain, which somewhat 
| disturbed the solemnity of the proceedings 
by affording great merriment to the multi- 
tude, performing a variety of tricks, some 
of an equivocal character, and having 
| thrust into its mouth a young fox, a rabbit, 
or a sucking-pig. So objectionable were 














villages, was the signal for rejoicing; a these grotesque proceedings, that at length 


Latin poem (1741) states that in sign of | 
joy, “the villagers drank the oldest 
wine in their cellars.” As a part of the 
ceremony, the archbishop held in his hand, 
a wand, or rod, at the end of which were 
fastened the confessions of those prisoners 
who had competed for deliverance, and 
these were burnt successively, a lamp for 
that purpose being placed on the table, so 
that no traces should remain of these 
avowals of crime that could be used against 
the perpetrators of them afterwards. The 
confession of the liberated captive was 
alone preserved. It seems that many 
persons who had committed offences made 
themselves voluntary prisoners, in hopes of 
obtaining the privilége of grace, and not 


the chapter of Nétre Dame, which had the 
control of these matters, was obliged to 
dispense with the dragon, greatly to the 
regret of the people, who attached much 
more importance to this part of the 
ceremony than to the release of a prisoner 
who was usually a notorious scoundrel. 
The procession haying reached the cathe- 
dral a Te Deum was chanted, and another 
brief address delivered to the liberated 
captive by the archbishop. He was then 
taken to the chapel of St. Romain, where 
the chains which he had worn round his 
arm were removed, and placed in a basin 
as an offering to the saint, his- benefactor. 
He was afterwards treated to a banquet, at 








which the clergy and authorities assisted, 
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and, says an old chronicle, “ quelque 
pauvre qu'il fust, il estoit traicté et servy 
mrgnifiquement.” The fortunate criminal, 
then raising his hands, thanked St. Romain 
for the benefits he had been accorded. He 
was then permitted to return to his own 
lodgings, or if he had none at Rouen, a 
well-furnished room was placed at his 
service by the master of the fraternity of 
St. Romain. 

The last prisoner had the privilége 
granted to him in 1790, after which period 
the practice—happily for morality and 
justice—fell into desuetude. 


SEBASTIAN STROME. 
BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 

CHAPTER XXVI. A GAME OF CONSEQUENCES. 

Tue death of Selim Fawley, Esquire, 
whose life had been so full of promise, 
created something of a sensation in London; 
nor was this sensation diminished by the 
discovery (which was not long in being 
made) that the promise had been consider- 
ably more than the fulfilment. The obli- 
gation which society was under to Selim 
was, in fact, in inverse ratio to the obliga- 
tion which Selim was under to his creditors. 
The more he was a bankrupt, the more they 
had to converse about. In the competition 
of popular topics, he left the weather far 
behind, and for a time distanced even the 
war in the Crimea. Imaginations which 
had long ago shrivelled up for lack of en- 
couragement, now waxed fat and kicked ; 
for the best of the affair was the inveterate 
obscurity which hung over some of its 
features, enabling any number of various 
authentic accounts and philosophic theories 
thereon constructed to meet and traverse 
one another in voluble but amicable con- 
fusion. The whole tribe of the prophets 
of the fait accompli arose like one man, 
and unanimously uttered their venerable 
shibboleth, “I told you so!” varied, in 
the case of some more cautious spirits, 
by the alternative form, “‘ What did I tell 
you?” In short, considering that the 
event took place somewhat in advance of 
the season, it was a creditable success ; and 
it is said to have been the means of 
rupturing more than one life-long friend- 
ship, and of creating at least one matri- 
monial engagement. 

As might be supposed, the Mulberry 
Club had reason to believe that its informa- 
tion on the subject was, if not more accurate 








than, at all events quite as full as, that of 
any other organisation of its siz». It is 
true that not more than half-a-dozen 
members happened to be in town at the 
time the catastrophe occurred in the 
Fawley family; but in the discussion and 
distortion of any given event, six deter- 
mined and mutually antagonistic men may 
well do the work of sixty, or, for that 
matter, of a population. Accordingly, the 
name, deeds, and attributes of Selim became 
more frequent in the mouths of the Mul- 
berries than the material Selim had ever 
made himself in the club-rooms; and if 
the actual man had been and done all that 
his memory was credited with, he must 
have been living, and in the prime of life, 
at this day. 

One afternoon in October, Ephraim 
Arch, the reporter, and another young 
man with a handsome white forehead and 
a keen blue eye, were seated quietly in 
front of the autumn fire. The name of 
him of the blue eyes was St. John Dennis, 
an Irishman, a member of Her Majesty’s 
diplomatic service, and, in fact, no other 
than that well-dressed young gentleman 
who had greeted Sebastian so cordially 
and invited him so hospitably to dine at 
Greenwich, when Sebastian was on his 
way to very different fare in Whitechapel. 
To these three entered Fred Calver, in a 
very cross-grained humour. During the 
past few months this unfortunate person 
had had the ill-luck to lose his voice ; and 
from the overbearing importance of the 
first amateur tenor of England, he had 
suddenly subsided into the dimensions of 
his own personal equation, the solution of 
which was more like zero than infinity. 

“Ashe!” he said harshly, as he drew a || 
chair towards the fire, “ bring me one of 
my cigars—one of my own, do you hear? 
—and a glass of brandy.” 

*‘ Any water to the brandy, sir?” Ashe 
enquired. 

“Nonsense, Ashe!” interposed Arch 
sternly. “ What do you mean by poking 
fun at the gentleman? Bring him brandy 
enough to fill his head, and water enough 
for him to swim in, and then you'll get the 
proportions about right.” 

“‘Facetious, as usual!” said Culver, 
with a sour grimace. 

“T am anxious about you, my poor 
Culver, that’s all. Ever since your voice 
cracked there has occurred to me a grave 
suspicion that the infirmity has extended 
to your brain likewise. There are several 
symptoms.” 
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“Do go on, and amuse us! Let us hear 
a symptom.” 

“ That is one of the most serious,” said 
Arch, indicating with his fore-finger the 
| cigar which Culver was just putting into his 
mouth. “A man who will deliberately buy 
such stuff as that, have it brought to his 
club, and then openly call for it and smoke 
it in the presence of gentlemen—that man 
is rehearsing the scenes of the mad-house. | 
My poor ex-tenor, any two physicians 
| in England would condemn you on the 
| evidence of your cigars alone.” 
|| Calver’s voice and his cigars were his 
| two sensitive points: he could seldom 
| endure quietly an allusion to either. 
| “There was only one man who under- 
|| stood what good tobacco was well enough 
|| to appreciate these cigars; and that was 
| the American that Grannit brought here a 
few weeks ago. He told me that he had 
never smoked anything equal to them.” 

“ That settles it !” observed Arch dryly. 

“Do you mean that lean, long-legged 
chap with the beard on his chin?” en- 
quired the reporter. “ Ah, it was to him 


and Grannit that Fawley owed such a lot 
|| of money. I dare say he wasn’t in a state 
|| of mind to judge dispassionately about 
|| cigars or anything else; for it was only 


a few days before Fawley committed 
suicide, and turned bankrupt that he was 
here; and probably Grannit’s American, 
and Grannit himself for that matter, must 
have had an inkling howthings weregoing.” 

“Ts it Selim Fawley that you are speak- 
ing of ?” enquired the young Irishman, 
|| for the first time evincing an interest in 
the conversation. 

“Yes; the only Fawley—Fawley the 
magnificent—Fawley the fallen!” 

“T never understood that he killed him- 
self,” rejoined Mr. St. John Dennis. 

“You're right; he didn’t kill himself,” 
put in Culver with some eagerness. “ It 
was a great deal worse job than that. I 
know all about it on the best authority.” 

“You may as well make up your mind 
to listen to him,” remarked Arch with a 
grin. 

“T shall listen with interest,” said 
St. John, turning courteously to Culver. 

“Fawley was an undeniable scamp—I 
don’t attempt to deny that,” Culver then 
went on; “but he got his deserts, if 
he’d been twice as bad. His first mistake, 





>a was marrying the woman he 
i hog 

“The sort of mistake I should like to | 
make—marrying @ woman with fifteen | 


? 


thousand a year!” observed Arch pen- 
sively. 

“T’m not talking about her money—I’m 
talking about her. She had a devil of a 
temper, as all red-haired women have. 
She was as muscular as a prize-fighter, 
too; when she was a child, only a few 
years old, she killed a mad bull single- 
handed. Fawley was a tolerably tough 
fellow; but he was no better than a child 
in her hands; and towards the last he lost 
his health; she struck him on the head 
with a hatchet, I believe: they led a 
perfect cat-and-dog life from the start.” 

“You are quite certain as to the 
accuracy of your facts, Mr. Culver?” 
enquired St. John Dennis at this point. 

“ Nota fair question!” said Arch. “ We 
can’t have everything at once; Culver and 
accuracy at the same time would be un- 
natural.” 

“It seemed to me that you were pre- 
paring the way to suggrest that Mrs. 
Fawley may have had some hand in bring- 
ing about this catastrophe,” continued 
Mr. Dennis, still addressing Culver with 
politeness. 

“Tt wouldn’t be my own suggestion, if I 
did. The facts arethese—you can draw your 
own conclusions. Mr. and Mrs. Fawley 
are alone in the house, and are heard 
quarrelling. Fawley is suddenly taken ill, 
and before any doctor or competent witness 
can be called, he’s dead. They say that he 
is subject to fits, and that this was one of 
them; and at the inquest they bring it 
in death by apoplexy, of course. Mrs. 
Fawley, you understand, had influential 
friends. The fact of the matter was, that 
Fawiey died of suffocation; and that his 
wife kept his body concealed for two days 
afterwards. I don’t know what you may 
think of it; but to my mind it has a very 
nasty look—very nasty, indeed!” 

“ By Jove, that does seems rather sus- 
picious,” remarked the reporter, rubbing 
his whisker; “but what motive had Mrs. 
Fawley for treating her husband in this 
way?” 

“Motive? Oh, she had motive enough, 
no doubt, if you consider a motive 
necessary,” Culver answered, with a shrug 
of his thin shoulders. “ But it’s hardly 
the sort of thing I should ordinarily care 
to talk about. It is connected with a fellow 
who used to beabout thisclub—though how 
he got in, and why he was allowed to stay 
in, were things I never could comprehend. 
At all events, I have the satisfaction of 
knowing that I never said a word in his 
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favour from first to last. He could play 
a wonderfully good game of cards, espe- 
cially if you let him use his own pack. 
I know he did me out of a cool thousand 
in the most bare-faced way imaginable; 
but for the sake of the reputation of the 
club, I never made any stir about it. A 
more low-lived rascal, in every way, it was 
never my ill-luck to meet. After getting 
kicked out of decent society, on account 
of some low intrigue that was proved 
against him (I could have convicted him 
of a dozen) he slunk away to Whitechapel, 
and was a sort of leader of the thieves and 
murderers there. A nice sort of man, that, 
to turn up as the lover of your wife!” 

At this climax Arch chuckled outright: | 
St. John drew his keen eyebrows together, | 
and seemed about to speak, but restrained | 
himself for the present; while the reporter, 
after pausing to take in the whole flavour | 
of the assertion, exclaimed : 

“ By Jove, the plot begins to thicken! 
I had no idea there was that sort of thing 
going on. But, by-the-way, you haven’t 
told us who this fellow was?” 

“T should think the description of him 
would be enough—there are nof many 
such creatures about, thank fortune! | 
Sebastian Strome is his name. I wish I | 
knew where he is now!” 

** Perhaps I can give you satisfaction on | 
that point,” said St. John Dennis, drawing | 
his chair nearer to Culver’s, and facing | 
him with a stern and contemptuous ex- 
pression. “Mr. Strome is in London; | 
there is his address—it is the same as my | 
own. When he hears what you’ve been | 
good enough to say about him, he'll be | 
delighted to see you, I don’t doubt; and 
if he should happen to be ont at the| 
moment, I’il be happy to do the honours | 
in his place. 








When may we expect you, | 
Mr. Culver?” 

“Oh, you needn’t trouble yourself,” | 
replied Culver, with a sneering intonation, | 
though he was in reality rather put out of | 
countenance by this unexpected address. 
“The less I see of him the better I shall | 
be pleased. If you are a friend of his, all | 
I have to say is, either you don’t know | 
his character——” 

“Or what, Mr. Culver?” demanded | 
St. John, as Culver hesitated. “ Hither I 
don’t know his character, or, if I do know 
it—what? I request you to completo | 
your sentence.” 

“T have nothing more to add to what I 
said. I said, if you are a friend of his, I | 
presumed you couldn’t know his character. | 


so; I wash my hands of it!” 


a «spital fellow,” 


debts ? 


But it’s no business of mine, and of course 
you may do as you please.” 

St. John got up from his chair, and 
turned away with a short laugh. 

“T need not exchange any more words 
with you, Mr. Calver,” he said. “ But for 
the information of the others here, I will say 
that Mr. Sebastian Strome is a dear friend 
of mine, and that I have long known him 
well. He is in every respect worthy of the 
acquaintance of the best gentleman in Eng- 
land or Ireland. Iam happy to say that, bya 
late order of Her Gracious Majesty, he has 
been associated with me in an important 
mission, to start next week for the East, 
conducted by Lord Welshford. A man who 
has the confidence of his sovereign may, I 
suppose, associate on equal terms with such 
persons as Mr. Culver.” 

“Upon my word, Culver, I don’t see 
how you are going to put up with this!” 
said Arch gravely. “ Only blood can wipe 
out the sort of insult that you are being 
subjected to now. But if you will take 
my advice, instead of revenging yourself 
upon Mr. St. John Dennis with a sword 
or pistol (I understand he is an adept at 
both), I would counsel you to uplift that | 
cracked voice of yours and give him a bar 
or two of those strains that were wont to | 
throw Belgravia into ecstacies a year ago. | 
If he doesn’t run he’s a braver man than I 
take him for!” 

“ Well, well,” said St. John, smiling 
good-humouredly, “I don’t want to be | 
quarrelsome, but I felt a little provoked at | 
hearing my friend spoken of in that way: | 
not to mention a lady whose misfortunes, | 
if nothing else, ought to have preserved 
her from a wanton and groundless attack. 
I daresay Mr. Culver will be as glad to know, 
as I am to tell him, that he has been mis- 
informed. There has been nothing of the 
kind he supposes between Mrs. Fawley and 
my friend Strome; and as to the other 
matter, I will not do Mrs. Fawley the 
wrong to contradict it.” 

“‘ Settle it to suit yourself,” said Culver, 
getting up with a venomous glance around. 
“Tt’s nothing to me whether they are 
guilty or innocent. People whose interest 
it is to make a smooth story of it may do 
And with 
this, and without any formal adieux, he 
walked out of the club-room. 

“T must say I always thought Strome 
observed the reporter 
inge: nously. “ But how was it about the 
I suppose there’s no doubt that 
Fawley was in difficulties ? ” 
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“Most decidedly there is no doubt of 
it,” Arch rejoined, grinning, and tasting 
his whisky and water. ‘ But the most 
amusing thing about that part of the 
business relates to the worthy patriarch 
of the family—David Fawley, Esquire, 
father of the late lamented Master Selim. 
It appears that David’s ambition was to 
make his son a first-class English gentle- 
man, in the first place; and in the second 
place, to marry him to a great heiress. 
What his success was in the former aspi- 
ration I won’t undertake to decide; there 
is no question that he contrived to succeed 
in the latter. Selim married his heiress, 
by hook or by crook—by a good deal of 
both, I fancy—and about the same time he 
made a lucky speculation in war supplies, 
in connection with that Yankee who was 
here the other day, and with whom, and 
Grannit, he afterwards went into partner- 
ship. So when he went up to the bank 
to square accounts with the governor, he 
was received with open arms: the patriarch 
wouldn’t hear of such a thing as receiving 
back the loans he had advanced to enable 
Selim to carry on his courtship and perfect 
|| his education: all he asked was that the 
young man would condescend to cast in 
|| his lot with the bank, offering him in 
return for the favour a full partnership, 
free from all supervision. Master Selim 
|| took him at his word, and for a time 
|| everything seemed to go beautifully. But 
|| Master Selim bad a genius for finance 
|| which the elder wist not of ; and when his 
own money failed to suffice for his schemes, 
_ he quietly laid his fingers on Father 
David’s; at the same time arranging 
| matters so that prosperity seemed no word 
for the condition of affairs. I must say he 
showed more cleverness than I gave him 
credit for, to letin Grannit and the Yankee 
the way he did; but they relied on David 
in case anything should happen to go 
wrong ; and to a certain extent they were 
right. Well, when the crash came, poor 
David was among the first to hear about 
it; but he didn’t at all comprehend the 
extent of his misfortune. He understood 
that Selim had been imprudent, and might 
deserve to be expelled from his partnership 
in the bank; but that the bank itself had 
suffered he had not as yet the most distant 
suspicion. The first person to inform him 
of that was the Yankee, who appeared 
with an account a couple of yards long, 
|| which he demanded to have settled at 
| once. David stood up, and tore his beard 
| and rent his garment in the good old 











patriarchal style; and then he went 
straight down to his solicitor’s, and took 
out a warrant to seize the body of Selim 
Fawley on a charge of high crimes and 
misdemeanours. Even the Yankee remon- 
strated a little against such a summary 
proceeding; but David would listen to 
nothing but the voice of his own indigna- 
tion; and off he went with his warrant, 
and the minions of the law to execute it, 
to Queen’s Gate. It was quite dramatic, 
and would make a capital chapter in a 
novel, though it might not do so well on 
the stage. As the cab of David drove up 
to the door, lo and behold, there was a full- 
fledged hearse standing in front of it; and 
when he and his sheriffs were mounting 
the door-step to seize the body of Selim 
Fawley, out came the said body to meet 
them, attired in a handsome suit of rose- 
wood and brass-handles. I would have 
given a good deal to have seen old 
David’s physiognomy then!” 

“By Jove!” murmured the reporter 
reflectively. ‘‘ But how did it happen that 
old Mr. David heard of his son’s defalca- 
tions before he heard of his death ?” 

“One reason was that nobody except 
his wife seems to have known of Selim’s 
death until some days after it occurred; 
and, by-the-way, Mr. Dennis, without any 
prejudice to the lady, I should think it 
would have been as well if that matter 
had been a little better cleared up. It was 
rather ill-jadged in her, to say the least of 
it, to be alone in the house with a dead 
body for two or three days.” 

“It is a very sad story,” replied St. 
John gravely. “ Mrs. Fawley was greatly 
shocked at the manner of her husband’s 
death, and appears to have lost the balance 
of her mind to some extent. When she 
was found, she was quite delirious.” 

“ Altogether a romantic story,” said the 
reporter, with a complacent sigh. ‘ And 
did old Fawley pay the debts ?” 

“Not he! and I doubt whether he can 
be forced to do it,” said Arch. ‘“ At all 
events, it will take a good many actions at 
law to unbutton his pocket.” 

*“‘There will be no actions, however,” 
interposed St. John. ‘The debts have 
been secured by Mrs. Fawley, who has 
pledged her whole estate for the amount. 
They will use up very nearly the whole of 
it. At the most she will be left with only 
three or four hundred a year. It is not 
likely that a woman who would do that 
merely to save her husband’s memory, 
would work him any wrong while he was 
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alive. But I fear it is true that he treated 
her very shamefully.” 

“You may take long odds on that,’ 
rejoined Arch, nodding significantly. 
“Fawley was a fellow who had no business 


’ 


to marry at all, and whatever woman | 


married him would be disgracefully taken 
in. 
your friend Strome knew it too. If I'd 
been in his shoes, I’d have forbid the 
banns—he could have done it ! ” 

“Ts that a fact?” queried the reporter, 


I know that much, and, I believe, | 


| having glanced through the paper. “ And 


| my news is that I saw Lord Welshford 
to-day, and he says we must be ready to 
| start the day after to-morrow, which is 
| Monday. Are you packed ?” 
“Yes. Then I'll run down to Cedar. 

| hurst to-night.” 

“ Just what I was going to tell you to 
do. You can take the seven train.” 

While Sebastian was putting on his coat 
| and hat,and packing his hand-bag, St. John 
| stood with his shoulders against the mantel. 


| piece, and his blue eyes fixed upon the 
| picture on the wall opposite. But when 
‘My opinion is, since Fawley is dead, | Sebastian held out his hand in adieu to 
and can wrong no one again, that it would | him, he grasped it, and retained it a moment 
be wronging those who are alive to say | while he said: 
anything upon the subject,” said St.John.| “I wish you would see whether that 
“My sentiments exactly!” assented | gap in the evidence about Mrs. Fawley 
Arch, emptying his tumbler and setting it | can’t be bridged over. Was there no 
down gently. “Ashe, poke up this fire, | witness besides herself of her husband’s 
and bring me another go!” |death? It’s doing her harm, you see. 
St. John took his leave. The reporter | Can’t something be done ?” 
soon followed. Arch remained seated in | “T hope something can; and that is the 
front of the fire in solitude and silence. | reason why I am going with you to the 
The afternoon waned; dusky shadows | Crimea.” 
crept from the corners, and gathered over; “Hullo!” 
the smoky ceiling, and descended thence! “I was going to try to get over there 
like an impalpable shroud over the room | before I met you, and you threw this 
and its occupant. For half an hour before | appointment at my head. Did it never 
Ashe lit the gas, the Mulberry Club retired | strike you that I was extravagantly grate- 
into obscurity. ‘ful? You and Lord Welshford are my 
| cat’s-paw; I don’t know how I should 
St. John Dennis, after leaving the club, | have managed it without you. I am going 
walked through several narrow streets | ont there to find Smillet.” 
until he reached Piccadilly; along which} “Oh, Smillet is the missing link, is 
thoroughfare he proceeded westward a/| he?” 
little beyond Burlington House; then| “Yes, if anybody is. 
turning off to the right, he rang the door- | house at or about the time. The question 
bell of a quiet brick-fronted house, and | is, whether before or after. As ill-luck 
walked upstairs. | would have it, he went off at an hour's 
In the room at the back, which con- | warning, and forgot to leave any word—or 
tained an office-table, one or two good | perhaps didn’t think there was any neces- 
pictures, a small book-case, and sofa and’ sity todoso. I shall hunt him up.” 
chairs covered in leather, there was seated} “Humph! I hope you'll find him.” 
a gentleman reading an evening paper.| ‘I shall, if he’s alive.” 
He looked up when St. John entered. “T hope he’ll live then!” 
“The thing has come,”’ he said. | “He is too valuable to die,” said 
“Glad to hear it!” responded St. John. | Sebastian. 
“ Let’s have a look at it.” 
The other handed him a document, | 
sealed’ and signed with the name of | 
Victoria R., and declaring that Her | 
Majesty was pleased to appoint her trusty | 
and well-beloved Sebastian Strome to a | 
certain not undesirable diplomatic post. 
“That's all right,” said St. John, after 


speaking in a lower tone, and bending for- 
ward curiously: “ How could that be ?” 


He was in the 
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EXISTING ASSURANCES. . £6,023,350 
INVESTED FUNDS) =... 2,042,057 
ANNUAL INCOME . . . ) . 270,142 
CLAIMS PAID. . . ) .) ) . «6,055,100 
BONUSES DECLARED... 2,342,000 









































HALF-CREDIT SYSTEM 


Applicable only to With-Bonus Policies for the Whole Term of Life, 
and to Lives not exceeding 60 years of age. 


Unper this system, one-half the Premium only is payable during the first 5, 7, or 10 
years, in the option of the-Assured; the other Half-Premium remains a charge 
against the Policy, bearing 5 per cent. interest, payable in advance. 


EXAMPLE. 
A, aged 30 next Birthday, insures for £1,000. ‘ 


The ordinary Annual Premium is .. oe oe 





Under the Half-Credit System he pays, First Year.. 12 10 
And Interest on the Half Premium unpaid oe ee 0 12 
Total payment First Year oe oe -- £13 3 

For this payment he is insured for £1,000, from which, in the 

event of his death, £12 : 10s. 10d. would have to be deducted. 


The Second Year’s Premium would be .. a o 8 WME 
And Interest on the Two Half Premiums unp: rid. ee ee ’ 66 CU 
Total payment Second Year .. ee .. £13 15 ll 
For this payment he is insured for £1,000, from which, in i -&- 
event of his death, £25 : 1s. 8d. would have to be deducted. 
* * . * * 
Similarly—The Tenth Year’s Premium would be .. ee - 12 10 
And Interest on the Ten Half Premiums unpaid .. 6 5 
Total payment Tenth Year - -- £18 16 
For this payment he is insured for £1,000, from which, in the 
event of his death, £125 : 8s. 4d. w ‘ould have to be deducted. 


The full Premium then becomes payable, and the Interest-being paid annually, no 
greater deduction than £125 : 8s. 4d. can be made from the Assurance of £1,000— 
while the large Bonuses declared by this Office may reasonably be expected (except 
in the event of the Policy becoming a claim at an early date) to exceed the amount 
of these arrears of Premium—leaving not only the Assurance of £1,000 intact, but 
increased by Bonuses. 

Examples of Bonuses and full information respecting the principles of the Office 
will be furnished upon application. 


CHARLES STEVENS, Secretary. 





BONUSES UPON POLICIES STILL IN EXISTENCE. 





No. of | Sum Policy Increased by | Percentage of Bonus 


. 
Policy. | Assured. Bonuses to to Sum Assured. 


3,924 | £5,000 | £13,056 15 0 | 161 PER CENT. 





5,389 1,000 2,364 14 0; 136 ” 
6,876 1,000 2,305 18 0}; 1380 ” 
6212 | 200 478 1610] 139 ” 
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' Founded 1838. 
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£10,000,000 


CLAIMS & BONUSES PAID, 3,200,000 
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POLICIES IN FORCE, . 


COO‘SSE 
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TIMATION. 
in Profits 


LIFE POLICIES, WITH PROFITS. 
New Reduced Annual Premiums, for every £100 payable at Death. 


AGE = 2l. 22. 23. 24. 25. 26. 27. 28. 29. 30. 
Premium =  33/ f _35/- 36/- 38/- 39/— 40/- 41 42/- 





Aa - - 36. 37. 38 39, 40. 
Premium= 43) 44l- 4s -46/- 47l- 48)- a9/-_ st/-_ $3/-_S5/ 


Ack = 41. 42. 43. 44 45. 46. 47. 48. 49. 60. 
Premium= s7/- s9/- 62|- G6s/-_ 67/-_ 69/- 72/-_75/- 78-82) 


= 51. 52. 53. 54. 55. 56. 57. 58. “59. 60. 
Premium= 85/- 89/- 93/- 97/- 102/- 107/- 112/— 118/- 124/- 130/- 
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73- The POLICYHOLDERS are ‘oo FREE from the RISKS of 
PARTNERSHIP, and their SUMS ASSURED are GUARANTEED. | 





[TURN OVER. 
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LIFE ASSOCIATION OF SCOTLAND. 
HE Poticies 1n Ctass B. contain No Restricrion as to place of 
residence. ‘They are otherwise virtually unconditional, and confer unusual 
privileges. ‘The Assurance has, thus, an extraordinary value and importance, 
and affords complete protection under almost any circumstances. But persons 
likely to incur extra hazard will not be considered eligible for this Class. 

The ASSURANCE, also, not only secures a sum at death, but, in con- 
sequence of the SpecIAL Bonus System, is one of the best investments to 
which savings can be applied. The principle carried out in this system is, that 
the Bonuses are reserved and accumulated for the exclusive benefit of the assured 
who attain an average length of life,—the sum assured alone, without any share 
of profit, being payable in the case of those who die earlier. There is thus 
the certainty of all the participators realizing very large Bonuses, 
far exceeding what can be obtained under any other system. Upwards 
of a half of the whole number of entrants live to secure the Bonuses. 

THE ORDINARY RATES or PREMIUM  n tuis C1iass are not higher 
than are usually required for Life Assurances, thus :— 

Annual Premium for every (Age 25, £2 4 0 Age 35, £217 0 | Age 45, £317 4 

£100 Assured, (,, 36, 210 0! | 40, 35 4! ,, 60, 413 4 
and the REsutts to policyholders paying these rates have been as follows :— 

There have been three QUINQUENNIAL DIVISIONS of PROFIT in Class B., namely, in 1865, 
1870, and 1875; and at each Division the Bonus ADDITIONS made to the sums assured were 
£4 per £100 per annum ; being three or four times greater than the ordinary bonuses of other 
Offices. These Additions are payable with the sum assured at death, if the life attain the 
average period. If this rate of bonus be maintained at future divisions, the following will be 
the results for policies of £1000 payable at death :— 








From Date of BONUS | Sum Assured with || From Date of | BONUS Sum Assured with 
Entry. | ADDITIONS. | Bonus Additions. | Entry. | ADDITIONS. Bonus Additions. 
caenaiemnieentiniaiial . odin ea reeees tse a Hy wie ‘A ant 
royears| £440 | £1440 35 years | £1440 £2440 
ES. 640 1640 2 ws 1640 | 2640 
SO ss 840 1840 45 55 1840 2840 
ee ws 1040 2040 3 » 2040 3040 
2D a 1240 | 2240 — — = 











As SOON AS THE LIFE ASSURED has arrived at the average period or life-time, the BONUSES 
are at his disposal. They may remain as an increase to the sum assured ; or at his option, they 
may be converted into a CASH PAYMENT or a LIFE ANNUITY of important amount for himself. 
A valuable Provision for the OLD AGE of the PoLICYHOLDER is thus obtained without 
affecting the Sum Assured, which, as well as future bonuses, will remain intact for his family or 
heirs. (See prospectus for detailed illustrations. ) 


EDINBURCH, . . 82 Princes Street. LONDON, . . . 5 Lombard Street, 





Giasaow, .. . .1227 St Vincent Street. | (WestEnp), . ¢8Pall Mall. 
Dunvee,. . . . . 3 India Buildings. | BIRMINGHAM, . . 58 New Street. 

: Leeps, .. . . s¢ East Parade. 
DUBLIN, .. . . go Dame Street. | LivVERPOOL.. . . 77 Tithebarn Street. 
Betrast,. . . . > 24 Bridge Street. MANCHESTER,. . 70 Bank Street, Exchange. 
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TRADE 


NDIGESTION is a weakness or want 
I. of power of the digestive juices in 
the stomach to convert what we eat and 
drink into healthy matter for the proper 
nourishment of the whole system. It is 
caused by everything which weakens the 
system in general, or the stomach in par- 
ticular. From it proceed nearly all the 
diseases to which we are liable ; for it is 
very certain that if we could always keep 
the stomach right we should only die by 
old age or accident. Indigestion pro- 
duces a great variety of unpleasant sensa- 
tions ; amongst the most prominent of 
its miserable effects are a want of, or an 
inordinate appetite, sometimes attended 
with a constant craving for drink, a dis- 
tension or feeling of enlargement of the 
stomach, flatulency, heartburn, pain in 
the stomach, acidity, unpleasant taste in 
the mouth, perhaps sickness, rumbling 
noise in the bowels ; in some cases of 
depraved digestion there is nearly a com- 
plete disrelish for food, but still the ap- 
petite is not greatly impaired, as at the 
stated period of meals persons so afflicted 
can eat heartily, although without much 
gratification ; a long train of nervous 
symptoms are also frequent attendants, 
general debility, great languidness, and 
incapacity for exertion. The minds of 
persons so afflicted frequently become 
iritable and desponding, and great 
anxiety is observable in the countenance ; 
they appear thoughtful, melancholy, and 
dejected, under great apprehension of 
some imaginary danger, will start at any 
unexpected noise or occurrence, and 
hecome so agitated that they require 
some time to calmand collect themselves; 
yet for all this the mind is exhilarated 
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CAMOMILE PILLS. 


THE 
MOST CERTAIN PRESERVER OF HEALTH, 


A MILD, YET SPEEDY, SAFE, AND 


EFFECTUAL AID IN CASES OF INDIGESTION 
AND ALL STOMACH COMPLAINTS, 


AND, AS A NATURAL CONSEQUENCE, A 


PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD AND SWEETENER OF THE WHOLE SYSTEM. 


without much difticulty ; pleasing events, 
society, will for a time dissipate all ap- 
pearance of disease ; but the excitement 
produced by anagreeable change vanishes 
soon after the cause has gone by. Other 
symptoms are, violent palpitations, rest- 
lessness, the sleep disturbed by frightful 
dreams and startings, and affording little 
or no refreshment ; occasionally there is 
much moaning, with a sense of weight 
and oppression upon the chest, night- 
mare, &c. * 

It is almost impossible to enumerate 
all the symptoms of this first invader 
upon the constitution, as in a hundred 
cases of Indigestion there will probably 
be something peculiar to each ; but be 
they what they may, they are all oc- 
casioned by the food becoming a burden 
rather than a support to the stomach ; 
and in all its stages the medicine most 
wanted is that which will afford speedy 
and effectual assistance to the digestive 
organs, and give energy to the nervous 
and muscular systems—nothing can more 
speedily, or with more certainty, effect 
so desirable an object than Norton’s 
Extract of Camomile Flowers. The herb 
has from time immemorial been highly 
esteemed in England as a grateful ano- 
dyne, imparting an aromatic bitter to the 
taste and a pleasing degree of warmth 
and strength to the stomach ; and in all 
cases of indigestion, gout in the stomach, 
windy colic, and general weakness, it has 
for ages been strongly recommended by 
the most eminent practitioners as very 
useful and beneficial. The great, indeed 
only, objection to its use has been the 
large quantity of water which it takes to 


dissolve a small part of the flowers and 
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which must be taken with it into the | which gives strength to the stomach suf- 


stomach. It requires a quarter of a pint 
of boiling water to dissolve the soluble 
portion of one drachm of Camomile Flow- 
ers; and when one or even two ounces 
may be taken with advantage, it must at 
once be seen how impossible it is to take 


the form of tea; and the only reason 
why it has not long since been placed 
the very first in rank of all restorative 
medicines is, that in taking it the stomach 
has always been loaded with water, which 
tends in a great measure to counteract, 
and very frequently wholly to destro 

the effect. It must be evident that load- 
ing a weak stomach with a large quantity 


ficient to digest in proper quantities all 
wholesome food, which increases ‘the 
wer of every nerve and muscle of the 
uman body, or, in other words, invigo- 
rates the nervous and muscular systems. 
The solidity or firmness of the whole 
tissue of the body, which so quickly 
follows the use of Norton’s Camomile 
Pills, their certain and speedy effect in 
repairing the partial dilapidations from 
time or intemperance, and their lasting 
salutary influence on the whole frame, is 
most convincing, that in the smallest 
compass is contained the largest quantity 
; of the tonic principle, of so peculiar a 
nature as to pervade the whole system, 





of water, merely for the purpose of con- | through which it diffuses health and 
veying into it a small quantity of medi- | strength sufficient to resist the formation 
cine, must be injurious ; and that the | of disease, and also to fortify the consti- 
medicine must possess powerful renova- | tution against contagion ; as such their 


ting properties only to counteract the 
bad effects likely to be produced by the 
water. Generally speaking, this has 
been the case with Camomile Flowers, a 
herb possessing the highest restorative 


general use is strongly recommended as 
a preventative durmg the prevalence of 
malignant fever or other infectious dis- 
eases, and to personsattending sick-rooms 
they are invaluable, as in no one instance 


qualities, and when properly taken, de- | have they ever failed in preventing the 


eidedly the most speedy restorer, and the 
most certain preserver of health. 


‘NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS | 


are prepared by a peculiar process, acci- 
dentally discovered, and known only to 
the proprietor, and which he firmly be- 
lieves to be one of the most valuable 
modern discoveries in medicine, by which 
all the essential and extractive matter of 
more than an ounce of the flowers is con- 
centrated in four moderate-sized pills. 
Experience has afforded the most ample 
proof that they possess all-the fine aro- 
matic and stomachic properties for which 
the herb has been esteemed; and, as 
they are taken into the stomach unen- 
cumbered by any diluting or indigestible 
substance, in the same degree has their 
benefit been more immediate and de- 
cided. Mild in their operation and 
pleasant in their effect, they may be 
taken at any age, and under any circum- 
stances, without danger or inconvenience. 
A person exposed to cold and wet a whole 
day or night could not possibly receive 
any injury from taking them, but, on 
the contrary, they would effectually pre- 
vent a cold being taken. After a long 


taking of illness, even under the most 
| trying circumstances. ¢ 

As Norton’s Camomile Pills are 
particularly recommended forall stomach 
complaints or indigestion, it will proba- 
bly be expected that some advice should 
be given respecting diet, though after 
all that has been written upon the sub- 
ject, after the publication of volume 
upon volume, after the country has, as 
it were, been inundated with practical 
essays on diet as a means of prolonging 
life, it would be unnecessary to say 
more, did we not feel it our duty to 
make the humble endeavour of inducing 
the public to regard them not, but to 
adopt that course which is dictated by 
nature, by reason, and by common 
sense. Those persons who study the 
wholesomes, and are governed by the 
opinion of writers on diet, are uniformly 
both unhealthy in body and weak in 
mind. There can be no doubt that the 











palate is designed to inform us what is 
proper for the stomach, and of course 
that must best instruct us what food to 
take and what to avoid; we want no 
other adviser. Nothing can be more clear 


acquaintance with and strict obser- | than that those articles which are agree- 
vance of the medicinal properties of | able to the taste were by nature intended 
Norton’s Camomile Pills, it is only doing | for our food and sustenance, whether 


them justice to say, that the 
the most valuable of all Tonte 
By the word tonic is meant a medicine 


are really | liquid or solid, foreign or of native pro- 


EDICINES. | duction ; if they are pure and unadul- 


| 


terated, no harm need be dreaded by 


their 1 
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their use ; they will only injure byabuse. 
Consequently, whatever the palate ap- 
proves, eat and drink always in modera- 
tion, but never in excess; keeping in 
mind that the first process of digestion 
is performed in the mouth, the second 
in the stomach ; and that, in order that 
the stomach may be able to do its work 
roperly, it is requisite the first process 
should be well performed ; this consists 
inmasticating or chewing the solid food, 
so a3 to break down and separate the 
| fibres and small substances of meat and 
vegetable, mixing them well, and blend- 
ing the whole together before they are 
swallowed ; and it is particularly urged 
upon ail to take pienty oi time to their 
neals and never eat in haste. If you 
conform to this short and simple, but 
comprehensive advice, and find that 
there are various things which others 
eat and drink with pleasure and without 
inconvenience, and which would be plea- 
sant to yourself only that they disagree, 
you may at once conclude that the fault 
sin the stomach, that it does not pos- 
wss the power which it ought to do, 
that it wants assistance, and the sooner 
that assistance is afforded the better. A 
very short trial of this medicine will 
best prove how soon it will put the 
stomach in a condition to perform with 
ease all the work which nature intended 
for it. By its use you will soon be able 
to enjoy, in moderation, whatever is 
agreeable to the taste, and unable to 
name one individual article of food 
which disagrees with or sits unpleasantly 
on the stomach. Never forget that a 
small meal well digested affords more 
nourishment to the system than a large 
one, even of the same food, when di- 
gested imperfectly. Let the dish be 
ever 80 delicious, ever so enticing a 
variety offered, the bottle ever so en- 
chanting, never forget that temperance 
| tends to preserve health, and that health 
is the soul of enjoyment. But should 
an impropriety be at any time, or ever 
so often committed, by which the stomach 
becomes overloaded or disordered, ren- 
der it immediate aid by taking a dose of 
Norton’s Camomile Pills, which will so 
promptly assist in carrying off the bur- 





| den thus imposed upon it, that all will 
| soon be right again. 

It is most certainly true that every 
person in his lifetime consumes a quan- 
tity of noxious matter, which if taken 
at one meal would be fatal: it is these 
small quantities of noxious matter, which 
are introduced into our food, either by 
accident or wilful adulteration, which 
we find so often upset the stomach, and 
not unfrequently lay the foundation of 
illness, apd perhaps final ruination to 
health. Te preserve the constitution, 
it should be our constant care, if pos- 
sible, to counteract the effect of these 
small quantities of unwholesome matter ; 
and whenever, in that way, an enemy to 
the constitution finds its way into the 
stomach, a friend should immediately be 
sent after it, which would prevent its 
mischievous effects, and expel it alto- 
gether ; no better friend can be found— 
no, none which will perform the task 
with greater certainty, than NORTON’S 
CAMOMILE PILLS. And let it be 
observed, that the longer this medicine 
is taken the less it will be wanted, and 
it can in no case become habitual, as its 
entire action is to give energy and force 
to the stomach, which is the spring of 
life, the source from which the whole 
frame draws its suecour and support. 
After an excess of eating or drinking, 
and upon every occasion of the general 
health being at all disturbed, these Pris 
should be immediately taken, as they 
will stop and eradicate disease at its 
commencement. Indeed, it is most con- 
fidently asserted that, by the timely use 
of this medicine only, and a common 
degree of caution, any person may enjoy 
all the comforts within his reach, may 
pass through life without an illness, and 
with the certainty of attaining a healthy 
OLD AGE. 

On account of their volatile properties, 
they must be kept in bottles ; and if 
closely corked their qualities are neither 
impaired by time nor injured by any 
change of clime whatever. Price 134d. 
and 2s. 9d. each, with full directions. 
The large bottle contams the quantity 
of three small ones, or Prius equal to 
fourteen ounces of CAMOMILE FLOWERs. 








Sold by nearly all respectable Medicine Vendors. 
Be particular to ask for “NORTON’S PILLS,” and do not be 


persuaded to purchase an imitation. 
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A CLEAR COMPLEXION 


GODFREY’S 


EXTRACT OF ELDER. FLOWERS 


S strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beautifying, and Pig 
serving the SKIN, and giving it a blooming and charming appearancg 
It will completely remove Tan, Sunburn, Redness, &c., and by its Balsan it 
aud Healing qualities render the skin soft, pliable, and free from dryne 
&e., clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption ; and by continuing iff 
use only a short time, the skin will become and continue soft and smooth, and 
the complexion perfectly clear and beautiful. 


Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine 
Vendors and Perfumers. 





STHEDMAN’S 
SOOTHING POWDERS 


FOR CHILDREN CUTTING TEETH. 


Tae value of this Medicine has been largely tested in all parts of the world 
and by all grades of society for upwards of fifty years. 

Its extensive sale has induced spurious imitations, in some of which 
the outside Label and the coloured Paper enclosing the Packet of 
Powders sa closely resemble the Original as to have deceived many Pur 
chasers. The Proprietor therefore feels it due to the Public to give a special 
caution against such imitations. 

All purchasers are therefore requested carefully to observe that the words 
‘JOHN STEEDMAN, Chemist, Walworth, Surrey,” are en 
graved on the Government Stamp affixed to each Packet, in White Letters 
on a Red Ground, without’ which none are genuine. The name 
STEEDMAN is spelt with two EL’s. 


Prepared ONLY at Walworth, Surrey, and 


Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors, 
in Packets, 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. each. 
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SYMINGTON’S 
“=e PEA FLOUR 


For Soups, &c., in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets ; 
and Is., ls. 6d., and 3s. Tins. 

PEA SOUP, Seasoned and Flavoured, in 1d., 2d., and 6d. Packets; and 1s. Tins. 

EGYPTIAN FOOD. This Food is a preparation of Finest Egyptian Lentils, and other 
Nutritious Substances, used extensively in preference to any other at SMEDLEY’s Hydropathic 
Establishment, Matlock Bank, Derbyshire. For Invalids and Persons of Weak Digestion, or 
for Children, it is invaluable. In Tins, 1s. per lb. 

ARABS’ COFFEE, in Oblong Tins, Lb., 3lb., and jIb., 2s. per Ib. 

PATENT COFFEES, in Tins, 1lb., }lb., and jlb., 1s., 1s. 4d., and 1s. 8d. per Ib. 


W. SYMINGTON & CO., Bowden Steam Mills, Market Haxborough. 
RETAIL—16, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


Sold by all Grocers. 


























FGoLD MEDAL, ae PARIS, 1878. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 


CELEBRATED 


STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


Every Packet bears the /ac-simile f Jae Z . y 
Signature, 
a 


a 


PULVERMACHER’S IMPROVED PATENT 


GALVANIG CHAIN BANDS, BELTS, « BATTERIES 


A self-applicable curative, perfectly harmless, and vastly superior to other remedies. 


Though externally applied it has an internal action, physiologically, physically, and chemically upon the system, 
assisting nature to re-establish the normal balance of health and vigour, as witness the remarkable cures daily effected in 
cases of RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, GOUT, DEAFNESS, HEAD AND TOOTH ACHE, PARALYSIS, 
NERVOUS DEBILITY, and Functional Derangements, &c., by means of PULVERMACHER’S GALVANIO 
APPLIANCES, when all other remedies have failed. 

A few of the daily increasing number of testimonials communicated by grateful patients are reproduced in the 
pamphlet “ Galyanism, Nature’s Chief Restorer of Impaired Vital Energy,” post free on application to 


J. L. Pulvermacher’s Galvanic Establishment, 194, Regent Street, London, W, 


W'-G.H. JONES 


Surgeon-Dentist, 57, Great Russell Street, London, 
(Immediately opposite the British Museum), 
WILL BE GLAD TO FORWARD HIS 


NEW PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


It explains the only perfectly painless system of adapting Artificial Teeth which has obtained the Prize Medals of 
London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Philadelphia, and New York. These teeth are adjusted on Celluloid, Thionite, Gold, 
Platina, &c., by Mr. G. H. Jones, on his perfected system, which is protected b 

; HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTER PATENT. , 

The Daily Telegraph, Aug. 23, 1878, says:—Celluloid is the most life-like imitation of the natural gums, and with Prize 
Medal Teeth is incomparable. 

NITROUS OXIDE, ETHER SPRAY, AND ALL THE MOST RECENT IMPROVEMENTS IN DENTAL SURCERY ARE IN DAILY USE. CONSULTATION FREE. 

TESTIMONIAL.—Jan. 27, 1877, My paz Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention 
displayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articulation excellent. I am glad 
to hear that you have obtained Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of Painless 
a recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name. 8. G. HUTCHINS, 

G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 
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DR. ROOKES 
ANTI-LANCET. 


WHAT IS ITP 
A Handy Guide to Domestic Medicine. Every Household 
should possess a Copy. 


D®: ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET.| DE: ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET. 


All who wish to preserve health, and thus prolong life, 
should read Dr. Rooke’s Anti-Lancet, or Hanpy GUIDE TO 
Domestic Mepictns, which can be had gratis from any 
Chemist, or post free from Dr. Rooke, Scarborough. Con- 








All Invalids should read the Chapter on the Functions of 
Digestion, showing by what process food is converted into | 
blood—How blood sustains the whole system—Hovow nervous 


power influences all the bodily organs to perform their 2 j ( . 
allotted functions—Principles of life and death unfolded—| cerning this book, the I»te eminent author, Sheridan 


Dying seldom accompanied with pain—Mental vision ampli- | Knowles, observed: ‘* It w/ , be an incalculable boon to every 
fied prior to the death of the body—Immortality of the | person who can read und think. 
intelligent principle. 


D®: ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET. 


b] ss A clergyman, writing to Dr. Rooke, under date July 5th 

DE: ROOKE’S ANTI LANCET. 1874, speaking of the ‘‘ANTI-LANCET,” says: “ Of its 

style and matter I can judge, for I have been an author on 

The Nervous, the Dyspeptic, or the Hypochondriac, should | other themes for thirty years. None but a master-mind 

read the Chapter on the Origin of all Diseases from de- | among men could have conceived or written your Introduc- 

—— of nervous or vital power—How explained—Pro-| tion. It is the most perfect delineation I ever read of the 

ucing or exciting causes of nervous depression—Effects of | human frame, and the links between the material fabric and 
pa _— on the body—Effects of excessive pga | the spiritual unison of body and soul.” 

lef and suspense—Sudden surprise and fright — Hard | 

study—Hot relaxing fluids—Intemperance in eating and | De®: ROOKE’S ANTI- LANCET, 

drinking—Spirituous liquors—Loss of blood—Impure air, 

—— jor, HANDY GUIDE TO DOMESTIC ae gm be 

had gratis of all Chemists, or post free from ° e 

D®*: ROOKE’S ANTI - LANC | = ¥ Scarborough, England. , , 

Read the Chapter on the Destructive Practice of Bleeding, 


D®: ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET. 
illustrated by the cases of Lord Byron, Sir Walter Scott, | 


Madame Malibran, Count Cavour, General ‘‘ Stonewall” Ask your Chemist for a copy (gratis) of the last edition, 























Jackson, and other public characters. | containing 172 pages. ss 
BALSAMIC 


COUGH ELIXTR. 


OPIATES, NARCOTICS, and SQUILLS are too often invoked to give relief in COUGHS, COLDS, and all 
PULMONARY DISEASES. Instead of such fallacious remedies, which yield momentary relief at the expense of 
enfeebling the digestive organs, and thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the malady, modern science 
points to CROSBY’S BALSAMIC COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. 





DR. ROOKE’S TESTIMONIAL. 


Dz. Rooxx, Scarborough, author of the “ Anti-Lancet,” says :— 
we have repeatedly observed how very rapidly and “and I can, with the greatest confidence, recom. 
“invariably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation | “mend it asa most valuable adjunct to an other. 
*‘of the Chest in cases of Pulmonary Consumption; | ‘wise strengthening treatment for this disease.” 
This medicine, which is free from opium and squills, not only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 
strengthens the constitution. Hence it is used with the most signal success in 
ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, INFLUENZA, CONSUMPTIVE NIGHT SWEATS, 
BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, QUINSY, And all affections of the Throat and Chest. 


Sold in Bottles, at 1s. 9d., 4s, 6d., and 11s. each, by all respectable Chemists, and wholesale 
by JAMES M. CROSBY, Chemist, Scarborough, England. 

*.* Invalids should read Crosby’s Prize Treatise on ‘* DISEASES OF THE LUNGS AND AIR-VESSELS,” a copy of 
which can be had Gratis of all Chemists. 

















CHARLES DICKENS AND EVANS, CRYSTAL PALACE PRESS. 
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